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Tue state of the Spanish Refugees now in Eng- 
and is more distressing than it is possible for 
a3 to describe in language. The whole, we un- 
derstand, of the supplies which have been ob- 










in en- B nined for them from various sources by the 

con i d; and all, e af 

total | Committee are exhausted; and all, except a few 

fo aed Bi fortunate persons who brought some small pro- 
con. 





y with them from Spain, are now, in the most 
tera acceptation of the word, starvine. There 
we persons, we know very well, upon whom state- 
nents of this kind have no effect : there are jour- 
galists who will talk gravely about rapacious and 

teful foreigners, and the duty we owe to our 
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Deli. § own starving fellow-countrymen. If our readers 
roe, sould ever happen to meet with such a person, if 
arative should hear him enlarging at great length and 





ith uncommon earnestness, upon the poor Spital- 
felds weavers, and the distressed Manchester spin- 
ners, and winding up with a tirade against those 
who would turn away thestream of national bounty 
from such objects into a foreign channel—we will 
recommend a mode of dealing with him which 
we have never found ineffectual. Ask him upon 
his conscience, whether he ever remembers having 
rieved a single Spitalfields weaver or Manches- 
ter weaver—whether he has ever stimulated any 
one élse to relieve them—whether a single dis- 
tressed fellow-countryman has reason to care for 
his existence, or would be one whit more dis- 
tressed if he had never been born. Fix your 

upon his countenance while you are asking 
him these questions; and, if you do not see the 
tender-hearted patriot quail and look confounded, 
-if you do not drive him to confess that he 
whois for ever talking of hypocritical, canting 
benevolence, is the most outrageous of hypocrites, 
the most daring of canters,—-we are content that 
you should listen to his advice, and leave the exiles 
their fate. Woe to the starving manufacturers 
oEngland, if they were left to the tender mercies 
of those who declaim against every exertion of 








































































































Sum oé Bhilanthropy in favour. of foreigners! Woe to 
ng bee them, if there were not men in the world who, 
‘sons 





instead of husbanding their kind feelings when- 
tera worthy object appears to call them forth, 
for fear some other worthier object should present 
itelf hereafter, know that benevolence grows by 
tereise, and that, in proportion as they a pe 
ad indulge it at one time, shall they have it ready 
lv indulge at another. By all who feel, earnestly 
al practically feel, for the sufferings of our own 
twuntrymen, we KNOW that we shall be listened to 

ile we appeal on behalf of the Spanish and Italian 
Refugees. We shall not have to persuade them 
Mat the men whom we receive into our country 
come in every sense, except a mere technical 
¢, a part of our own population. We shall not 
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feits. have to tell them that the technical distinction 
a by Mt, Mich excludes these men from some of our legal 





Mivileges, cannot, according to any ordinary logic, 
& reason for their further exclusion from the 
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rest, rights which are enjoyed by the rest of the 
cts oe munity. We.need not tell them, (for it is the 
pill ; Sut 








iple they have been acting upon all their 
) that it is the moral privilege of a praise- 
thy and sufferingclass of the community, that, 
Utterly incapable of assistance from them- 
ves, they should look for assistance from their 
hier brethren. We need not tell them, that 
te Refugees, are, to a great extent, incapable 
uring assistance for themselves; for they 
%e at a glance, that, if there are persons 
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umong us who will maintain that even in mat- 
ters of benevolence, we ought to confine our 
liberality to ourselves,—it is very unlikely that 
our national. prejudices should unbend to give 
them employments, in fulfilling which a long ex- 
perience of the country does unquestionably 
confer a real superiority. 


This is the ground on which we rest our case. 
We say nothing of what those refugees tere. 
Consider it, if you will, as a crime that in them 
was embodied all the intelligence and virtue of 
the countries in which they were born. Consider 
it a crime that in them were deposited all the 
hopes that Spain could cherish, that some time 
or other she should have knowledge, and freedom, 
and a religion. Consider it a crime that they 
could not abide in a land where it was impossible 
for them to make others honest and wise, or to be 
so themselves. Treat all those as crimes—ex- 
aggerate them as you will—throw in as many more 
to make the list heavier; and we will then ask, 
Have these crimes been atoned for? Have years 
of banishment, and suffering, and neglect, and 
patronage not been expiation sufficient? Must 
they starve also? The people of England must 
answer this question instantly, or they will answer 
it too late. 


This is the nature of our general appeal. We 
do not expect the community at large to take an 
interest in the Spanish Refugees, for the sake of 
their cause, their character, or their talents. We 
expect them simply to obey those common sug- 
gestions of humanity which would induce them 
to relieve an English beggar from utter destitution 
and the prospect of immediate death. But there 
is a portion of society to whom we must speak a 
different language. We do not mean statesmen ; 
we are not foolish or vain enough to suppose that 
we could awaken their sympathies ; or, if we could, 
that they would not seek any other direction, rather 
than that of honest sufferers for that liberty which 
they know is merely a name in their own mouths, 
and believe to be nothing more in the mouths of all 
its worshippers and martyrs. But we speak of 
men of letters—of those who, be their station 
high or low—be they admired or be they neg- 
lected—be they pretenders, or be they true men 
—claim that title, and wish others to believe 
their claim genuine. In speaking to such men, 
we Cannot waive the personal claims of the Spanish 
Refugees: we cannut talk of them as mixed with 
the mass of English population, to be treated and 

rotected like any other helpless portion of it. 

Jpon them they have claims, not dependent upon 
the accident of their migrating to this country, 
higher than they could have if they had been its citi- 
zens; for they cannot, byany special pleading in the 
world, disprove the right of these men to be reck- 
oued members of the same body with themselves. 
You my say that they were superficial theorists, 
tinctured with French philosophy ; loose reasoners, 
feeble speculators ; but you cannot say, that they 
were not the only men who deemed knowledge and 
truth of importance, and wished to disseminate it. 
Masonry, in an absolute Government, became Car- 
bonarism ; and Literature, under the same Govern- 
ment, became, in like manner, quacked and politi- 
cised. But still there is the original resemblance 
of features, facies una, though different—qualis 
decet esse sororum, where one sister has been 
brought up in the open air, and the other in 
prison. They were men of letters—Spanish men 
of letters, no doubt—and, therefore, to a certain 





degree, ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined’ in their views. 
Bat is it not an alarming question, from which 
we, the of roAdAo of literature, may well shrink, 
and which even some men of genius might prefer 
to decline examining too curiously—How many 
of us would, in these dwarfing circumstances, 
have attained to the strength and stature even of 
the meanest wight among them? And surely it is 
as rational, and far more pleasant, to look at the 
other side of the picture, and consider what each of 
them might have been, if his limbs hid had their 
natural swing and exercise, if every evidence of 
their growth had not been a signal for fresh 
chains, the heavier and more injurious for that 
growth, to be laid upon them,—if, for every effort 
he put forth in the cause of his fellow-country- 
men, newer and more cunning devices of oppres- 
sion had not heen forged. 


‘Qs av BiSaxOn Thy Avos TvpavvsSa 
otcpyew dbiravOpwrov Se maverOa Tporov. 


We are bound to add to their present talents and 
information all that we conceive is the difference 
between the influence of our condition and theirs: 
and, if we are good patriots, and have made the 
calculation in cur own favour sufiiciently large, 
we do not imagine there is any great man in 
England who could reasonably decline to own 
alarge portion of these refugees, as much his 
brethren in a literary as thoy already are in a mora! 
sense. 


But there are persons who will be ready with 
an answer to these arguments. They will re- 
mind us that these Spaniards fell from their 
high estate through their folly, and that, con- 
sequently, however much compassion they may 
be entitled to on the scure of humanity, to 
claim it for them on account of their personal 
wisdom is a little too monstrous. Is it a states- 
man who broaches this argument? As we said 
before, wé have no business with him ; but, as he 
chooses to interfere, we will settle the point with 
him immediately. You will admit, Sir, we sup- 
pose, that men are not to be charged with a want 
of wisdom for not showing acquaintance with 
subjects which it was impossible for them to have 
studied. You will admit, Sir, for instance, that 
you are not to be blamed for knowing nothing 
about history, or morals, or jurisprudence, or po- 
litical economy: these subjects, you know, Sir, 
you never were taught to study, and you con- 
sequently never did study them, Sir, You 
know also, Sir, that the official routine, with 
every point in which you are so profoundly ac- 
quainted, could not by possibility have been gone 
through by those Spanish statesmen, seeing that 
they came forth new men into a new Government, 
divested of the benefits of past experience and past 
failure. And do you think, Sir, that this routine 
cun be learnt in a day without any previous initi- 
ation? What, my dear Sir, you ? you the man 
of routine, who think routine the sole constituent 
of statesmen, who talk all the live-long night ia 
the House of Commons about your long official 
acquaintance with subjects under discussion, and 
so forth; you think that this learning could he ac- 
quired at once, and that the Spaniards were fools 
for not acquiring it! Oh! indeed, Sir, you are com- 
mitting the one fault which even the honourable 
House cannot tolerate, the fault of not endorsing 
your own follies, of not being consistent to yourown 
sophisms. But, ifthe objection came from a literary 
man, we should speak otherwise ; we should say— 
True, we admit all you can say about the imbecility 
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of the Spanish Cortes—their utter want of sound 
practical statesman-like knowledge. But on which 
side did they err? Were they too attentive to ex- 
perience, and so heedless of theory—too fond of 
action, and so contemners of speculation? If so, 
you have a right to disclaim their alliance ; you ma 
fairly say to each of them—‘ You may be a good, 
serviceable, well-disposed man; therefore I 
regard, and, if you want my pity, pity you; but 
you have no specific claim on me—you are not one 
of us—you belong to a different race of men, 
the practical men will see after you.’ But this 
was not the case: every one knows it was 
not. Every one knows the Spaniards erred from 
having too little plain, straightforward, experi- 
mental wisdom, (the fault was, from their situation, 
unavoidable) from generalising too much upon 
things, and seeing too little of men, and from 
being too calculating to act. If, indeed, they had 
been absolutely first-rate men, they would have 
arrived by another and a surer route at practical 
wisdom, namely, by a deep study of human na- 
ture in themselves and in history. But we have 
shown that they could not, except by a miracle, 
be first-rate men; and therefore the question is, 
whether, because they manifested those tenden- 
cies to which every man of letters, every recluse 
as such, is prone, whether,—because they fell into 
these temptations, from which no person much 
devoted to study, unless gifted with the most 
extraordinary genius, ever escaped—whether, on 
this account, they are to be thought unworthy of 
the sympathy of that class to which this very fault 
proves them to have belonged? 

We have thus endeavonred to prove, first, the 
general claims of this people to British sympathy 
and, secondly, their specific claims upon the writers 
of this country. There are many ways in which 
we think the principal authors of this country 
might contribute direct assistance to alleviate the 
distress of the Refugees; and, when our notions 
on the subject are more matured, we will bring 
them before our readers. In the mean time, we 
do most earnestly exhort those writers, one and all, 
to exert the influence which they possess over the 
ininds of their fellow-countrymen, for the purpose 
of inviting them to relieve sufferings which are 
instant and pressing, and which, some way or 
other, must cume to a speedy end. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
ZILLAH. 


Zillah; a Tale of the Holy City. By the Author of 


* Brambletye House,’ ‘ The ‘or Hill,’ * Reuben 

Apsley,’ §c. 4vols.12mo. Colburn. London, 1828. 

ALTHOUGH it has been the misfortune of Mr. 
Horace Smith, by an unlucky selection of time 
and subject matter, to appear disagreeably con- 
trasted with the greatest of modera novelists, yet 
the world will hear with some surprise of his now en- 
tering into literary rivalship with the most learned 
and scarce-remembered Selden. Such is, neverthe- 
less, the case. The first of England’s antiquaries, 
in his numerous folios on the religious polity and 
customs of the Hebrews, has scarcely displayed 
more research into the memorials of that nation, 
or been more thoroughly tedious in the display, 
than the unwearied author of ‘ Brambletye House.’ 
We can strongly recommend the work to those 
who are anxious exactly to ascertain how the Jews 
walked and talked, and ate and drank, and dressed 
and slept, and sacrificed, some few years B.C.; and, 
if the heroine should not prove duly interesting, 
we assure them they may aequire a thorough 
knowledge of ‘ Valdachius of Byssus,’ and conchy- 
lian padlia, veils of the real opus Phrygium, and 
nectoralia embroidered with bombycina silk. We 
can promise, too, a rapid survey of every country 
directly or indirectly under Roman influence, 
and a proper combination of more natural prodi- 
gies than Pliny wrote of, with more unnatural in- 
cidents than ever started from the pens of Ratcliffe 
or Roche. In short, the attractions of this 


work are so uncommon, and. so manifold, that, | 





lest our commentary should too much resemble 
thosestartling programmes by whichitinerant show- 
men sometimes induce the youth of the provinces 
to lay out many pennies sterling, we hasten at 
once to sketch and make some extracts from the 
story. 

The time is during the second triumvirate ; 
and the heroine the daughter of the second high- 
priest of the Jews, who were then ruled by the 
dissolute Antigonus. Greater part of the first 
volume is occupied by the ceremonies of the Pen- 
tecost, unenlivened by many incidents of import- 
ance, except the appearance of a pretended pro- 
phet, Esau, who afterwards makes some figure in 
the work as a son of Zillah’s stepmother, a leader 
of a band of robbers, and an aspirant to the Jewish 
crown. There is also a black shadow occasionally 
interrupting the festivities of the scene, remind- 
ing us, if our memories be not very treacherous, 
‘of a certain disagreeable old woman, intended for 
a palpable hit, and haunting Brambletye House. 
Malachi, the father of Zillah, is despatched to 
Rome, as the envoy of his Sovereign, to counter- 
act the intrigues of Herod with the triumvir An- 
tony. Rather improvidently, he takes his daughter 
with him. The journey is unmarked by incident, 
but replete with learning and description. We 
must extract one pleasing episode illustrative oftwo 
stanzas in ‘ Childe Harold.’ A fugitive g.adiator 
adopts the somewhat novel expedient of robbing 
the worthy Malachi’s equipage of a leader to aid 
his flight. The horse throws and wounds him; 
the pursuers appear, and Zillah marvels whither 
he has vanished. 

* As she gazed vaguely around her, listening rather 
than looking, she perceived sumetbing stealthily mov- 
ing amid the foliage, midway up one of the prodigious 
oaks, scarcely twenty yards from their carriage. At 
first she conjectured it to he some wild creature, but 
another moment undeceived her. Yes, yes, it was he 
—the fugitive, holding his sword in his mouth, and 
clambering up the oaken tower as if he had been 
fashioned by nature for the purpose, a clawed animal, 
a thing ofthe woods. Instantly averting her eyes, lest 
their gaze should direct others to the samie spot, she 
fixed them upon the ground, and, clasping her hands, 
remained for some moments in an agony of suspense, 
almost afraid to breathe, and still more fearful of be- 
traying her emotion. The shout of many voices, the 
clamonr of a brazen-throated trumpet blowing a peal 
of triumph, and the hoarse crics of ‘* Found! found! 
In the tree! In the great oak !” revealed to her, that 
the object of her deep solicitude was discovered ; and 
as she clung to her father, trembling with agitation, 
and uttering an involuntary sob of sympathetic anguish, 
she again cast up her eyes to see whether the poor 
wretch might not still possess some chance of escape. 

* Conscious as he must have been that he was dis- 
covered, be neither accelerated nor retarded bis pro- 
gress; but, appearing to bestow no attention whatever 
upou the hubbub beneath him, and the numerous pur- 
suers who were now all converging hastily towards the 
spot, he continued climbing up—up—up, till he had 
nearly gained the summit of the tree, where a leafless 
bare tough, apparently one that had been blasted by 
the lightning, shot itself into the giddy air, and stretched 
athwart the road. Along this crazy, fearful perch he 
begau to crawl upon his hands and knees, still holding 
the sword in his mouth. The branch trembled—it 
swayed to and fro—it bent with his weight. Zillah 
shut her eyes with a shudder; she tried even to stop 
her ears, expecting every moment to hear the appalling 
crash, the death-shriek—the horrible signal that he 
was precipitated from that terrific height, and dashed 
to atoms upon the rocks. 

* As nothing indicated fhe catastrophe she had anti- 
cipated, she again ventared'to look up. Still retaining 
the wreath around his helmet, he had now seated him- 
self at the forked extremity of the bough, with his face 
towards the tree ; and, brandishing his sword in his 
right hand, poised in mid air, swinging between heaven 
and earth, like a wounded eagle upon his eyry, he 
seemed resolved to await bis assailants upon peri- 


} lous field of battle that he had chosen for himself. 


Zillah was at a loss to account for some small object 
that kept momentarily pliscering in the sunshine beneath 
him, and losing ‘itself in the shade, until a plashing 
sound drew ‘her eyes to the’ reud below, where she be- 
held acrimson citcle formed by the continual dropping 
of his blood! Her previous sympathy with the sufferer 





T > = 
was_ hardly capable of increase, but her indignss: 
ruthless . 


inst his 
at this pitiable sight. 

* By this time the horsemen, descending from the 
brow of the mountain, stood together under the tree 
as if waiting for orders ; while several of their com, 
rades on foot successively made their appearance, anj 
stationed. themselves around the oak, without offer; 
to climb it. After a short interval, a huge, feroc; 
ruffian-like fellow, holding a trumpet in one hand, api 
a sword in the other, came out of the bushes, Puffing 
and panting, to the spot, and immediately to 
issue orders, as if he were the leader of the Party 
“ Shall I bring him down with an arrow ?” asked on 
of the horsemen, adjusting his bow ;—“ he isa dead 
shot as he sits now, and we shall never catch him 
otherwise, unless we wait till he drops out of the tre 
from hunger.” 

«© At your peril, sirrah !’’ bawled the leader, shaki 
his fond at the fellow who had made the propositign, 
‘* He is my best man—worth any two of ye. Besides 
haven’t I entered him, and been paid the deposit, for 
the great match at Capua, and the festival of Jupiter a 
Beneventum ? No, no, we must fetch the rascal! dow) 
without hurting him. Let's see—let's see.” Going out 
into the road for the purpose of taking a more exact 
observation of the fugitive’s position, he began to shake 
and scratch his head, muttering to one of his com. 
panions, ‘* Shouldn’t mind putting an arrow into him 
myself, if he weren’t up so high, so desperate high, 
Wing him as delicately as you will, the fall is sure to 
spoil him. Ugly job! Then, if I send up after bim, no 
use—the chap is no flincher—will never have a thum) 
pointed at him—will fight till all the flesh is hacked of 
his bones. Besides, the bough won’t hold two—shalj 
lose *em both :—’twould cost a good round sum to re- 
place ‘em. Coax him down—coax him down.” 

‘ Raising his hoarse rough voice so as to be heard by 
the man in tle tree, he endeavoured to wheedle him 
down by the most solemn promises of granting him his 
freedom after the Jupiter festival at Beneventum, wink- 
ing at the same time to his companion, and swearing in 
an under-tone, that the runaway rogue should he effec. 
tually prevented from repeating this prank, if he could 
only get him safe into his clutches. His fawning, 
hoarse Joud voice, and the villanous savage chal 
of his under-tone, as he sneered at the credulity of the 
dupe he thought himself ahout to cajole, offered a sin- 
gular contrast to tLe foreign accent, but clear, resolute, 
honest intonation of his intended victim.—* You have 
tlready repeatedly made me the same promise, and have 
as often violated your vow,” said the latter. 

*** True, but I mean to keep it now. By Castor 
and Pollux, I do! (Say any thing to get the rascal out 
of the tree.)”” 

*“ Have you any objection to dip your two hands in 
what you have so long lived by—my blood ;—there is 
plenty of it on the ground beneath ;—to. lift them up fo 


pursuers was not a little inflame 


Heaven, and swear by Hercules to give me. my dis- 


charge after the festival of Beneventum ?” 

*“ Any objection ?—not I—none in the world. (A 
lie more or less cannot make any great odds, so here 
goes.)” He advanced to the little pool of. blood, and 
was stooping to fulfil the stipulation, when the wretehed 
fugitive, rendered desperate by the manifest impossili- 
lity of his escape, knowing by sad experience that the 
most solemn oaths of his villanous master were utterly 
unworthy of credit, and resolved to inflict a richly 
merited punishment upon his oppressor, while he got 
rid of his own miserable existence at the same time, 
had no sooner decoyed him under the tree than he threw 
himself headlong down upon him from his fearful eyry 
in the sky, and both were instantly dashed to pieces on 
the flinty pavement of the Appian road.’—Vol. ii. pp. 
135—142. 

The travellers proceed to Rome: Antony sets 
our lieroine, and of course becomes most properly, 
or improperly, enamoured. Zillah is presented to 
the queen-like Octavia, and patronised by Maia, 
one of her ladies, who comes to request her at 
tendance at the drawing-room : atk wall 

‘* Watever might be her ‘own wishes; \Zillah’s obe 
dience to her father-was always i diate-and implicit, 
so that, without making more objections, she entered 
Maia’s carriage, which had been kept>in waiting, and 
away they drove. The tongue of -the little vulative Ro 
man still contrived to make itself beard, in spite of the 
rumbling of the innumerable wheels rolling om every 
side of them ; and Zillah was presently enabled to com 
firm what she had already suspected, that new 
friend was a' great dealer in small talk. ‘‘ Mind! you 
ask me to show you Octavia’s splendid - mirror,” ‘he 
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; ‘* it is all of polished silver, and as tall as 

Jam, though that is not saying much for it. Look at 
the female wigs in that hair-dresser’s shup—positively 
they get higher and higher every day. Oh! I must 
at my Egyptian florist’s fora minute, just to get a 
panch of amaranths. Our Roman dealers are sad 
Do you like auburn hair? It is quite the 

the rage, merely because it is so extremely rare. What 
a fass all the men make about that horrible Cytheris, 
pecanse she has golden ringlets! She has quite turned 
Mark Antony’s head. Talking of turning heads, they 
the Batavian tincture will turn any hair red. You 
observe, that it is quite the rage to make the @ye- 
brows meet, either by paint or false hair. Do I like 
it? No; I think it hideous. Yours look quite beau- 
tiful! so finely arched, and so much more noble from 
being separated. Nature, you see, knows best. La! 
yon bave no patches ! I must positively give you one or 


two. Do you know, some of our men wear them. 


itnot ridiculous ? Driver ! driver! turn down the next 
street, for | see a procession coming towards us of 
those horrid priests of Cybele, and | have no wish to 
have our horses frightened, and our necks broken.” 


“At these words Zillah looked out, and beheld a 
troop of wild-looking beings, dancing in armour, mak- 


ing a confused noise with Phrygian pipes, drums, and 
bals, howling as if they were mad, and cutting 
ves as they went along. ‘‘ What strange men 

are these ?’’ she inquired of her companion. 


‘“ Oh, my dear,-do not call them men. The nasty, 
odious creatures ! 1 am glad we have lost sight of them. 
Look at-those Umbrian peasants, and their tall jars of 
oil—the boors, with their raw goats!:in boots, shaggy 
as Satyrs, and the women, with their long brass ear- 
rings, Short tunics, and naked legs. Their skins are 
dusky-red, so are their clothes, so is the dust that covers 
them. Have they not the flavour of the soil upon them, 
lke so many great vegetables just transplanted ? There 

Phillyrea, the dancer, in her fine gilded car : how 
and beautiful the creature looks! Was there ever 
such insolence ! Look, she will not draw aside to let 
the Vestal Virgins pass, although every body is obliged 
togive them the road. Aha! the Lictors have got hold 
of her borses—they drive them back—and, see, see! 
one of them has fallen into the great gutter, and 
slashed her all over. Ha, ha! the sancy jade is rightly 
served.”"—The dancer and her gaudy vehicle being thus 
meerewoniously disposed of, the magnificent car 
of the Vestals, drawn by four white horses abreast, 
preceded by Lictors with the fasces, and followed by 
4 pumerous retinue of female slaves, swept by in 
sate; when Maia’s carriage, which had stopped to let 
then pass, again proceeded. ‘‘ There were only Sa- 
bina and Paullina in the car,” resumed the loquacious 
ite Roman. ‘‘I know them both, and I have no 
doubt we shall meet them where we are going. It is 
whi , but, mind, it is a monstrous secret, that 
Odavins is very fond of Paullina, and that it was at 
ler instance the Triumvirate lately granted them the 
honour of the fasces. How ridiculous! just as if they 
Were'so many magistrates. Look up this next street, 
you will get a fine view of the Capitol, and its gilt 
dome rising over the Tarpeian Rock. Is it not grand ? 
What a dreadful bawling that sailor makes with his 
Painted shipwreck slung about his neck, and his dole- 
fubballad! Half these fellows are impostors. Drive, 
faster, coachman, faster, we shall be too late: but, 
top first, stop a little. Look, my Hebrew beauty, 
did you ever see so handsome a man! It is Flavius 
Drusus, the Colonel of the Campanian Cavalry. Good 
morning, Colonel, you have got a new horse, I see. 
What a spirited creature!" While chatting with her 
e and splendidly accoutred friend, Maia 

emed entirely to forget that they were likely to be 
to late; but he at length took his leave, the carriage 
moved on, andin a short time they arrived at 

be house of Antony, now honoured with visitants of 
4. diametrically opposite character to those who 
erally crowded the tumultuous morning levees of 
Triumvir. On being ushered into the drawing- 
room, Zillah found Octavia engaged in conversation 
wth some of her friends, ‘standing beside a lofty 
tndelabrum, on which her arm was leaning, and 
jonally passing from one hand to the other 
of amber; which it was the fashion of the 

to: carry, because its. refrigerating qualities kept 
always cool. Her long stole, bordered 

and purple tissue, and supported by female 

‘was left open in front to display the sto- 
resplendent with jewels; while a mantle 
fabric ing in graceful folds from the 
gathered up at its other ex- 

wn across her wrist, She received 





her visitant with the most courteous and affable suavity, 
blended with that dignity and decorum which might 
have become a Roman matron in the proudest days of 
the Republic; and Zillah, while she marked the beauty 
of her person, the sweetness of her voice, and the ma- 
jestic elegance of her demeanour, was utterly at a loss 
to account for the infatuation of the hushand who 
could alienate his affections from such awoman. Octavia, 
after having conversed with her for a short time, and 
invited her to her future levees, so long as she remained 
in Rome, added, ‘‘ You will, I hope, afford me the 
pleasure of meeting you to-morrow at the theatre, 
when Antony proposes to treat the people with a show 
of wild beasts. Of how many does your party con- 
sist ?” 

* “© We are only three,’’ said Zillah, who was about 
to add that the Hebrews indulged not in such spec- 
tacles: but while she was considering how to state her 
objection, so as to avoid giving offence, Octavia took 
three ivory tickets from a box, slipped them into her 
hand, and went forward to receive some other visitant. 
Maia immediately recovered possession of her protogée, 
whom she seemed determined to set off, as she had al- 
ready playfully told her, against Antony’s rhinoceros. 
Notwithstanding the high rank and character of the 
visitants, they had not been quite able to suppress a 
titter, or a buzz, at Zillah’s costume, utterly opposed 
as it was to every thing classical or orthodox in fashion; 
and the words, ‘* Barbarian! Beautiful Jewess! State- 
ly creature !’’ were whispered to one another while she 
had been conversing with Octavia. A slight mistake 
committed by Zillah, in her ignorance of Roman cus- 
toms, converted the titter into an undisguised laugh. 
With a look a:d faint cry of terror, she had started 
back on beholding a live snake writhing itself about in 
the bosom of one the party, until informed by Maia 
that it was a harmless little tame serpent, which many 
ladies thus carried, on account of the refreshing cool- 
ness it imparted to the skiu. The female in question 
took out the twisting reptile, called it her pet, her grig, 
her dear little Angilla, kissed it tenderly, and returned 
it to its nest. ‘‘ Now, come and sit upon this sofa,” 
said Maia, after having paraded her friend round the 
pasle ;”’ ‘‘ and J will tell you who the people are as they 
—sus. Ah! you are looking at those two fine boys 
viare they not noble children? One of them is Octa- 
Aa’s, by her first husband, Marcellus; the other is 
pntony’s, by his former wife, Fulvia; and it is im- 
iossible to say which of them she loves the best. Yander, 
in white robes, are the two Vestals who passed us in the 
street. I told you they were coming here. Have a 
care, sirrah!’’ she continued, addressing a slave, who 
was sprinkling the apartment with perfumed water ; 
‘* this amaranth mantle of mine is too precious to be 
stained.—Ah! my dear Popprea! Iknew you were 
coming, by the delightful odour of your essences. Spare 
me a few drops of your cinnamon extract.—That fine 
tall figure is Hortensia—the celebrated Hortensia 
who, when the Triumvirs would have pillaged the 
Roman ladies of half their fortunes, rated them 
soundly; and, in conjunction with her friend Oc- 
tayia, compelled them to reduce their claim.—And 
yonder is Marciana. Ah! I would lay a wager 
that she has been meeting Lepidus in some party, for 
I know the mystic meaning of those flowers in her hair. 
O dii et dominii! let us get out of the way of old Elia 
Pompeia, with her painted and patched cheeks, her 
scraggy fingers washed in asses’ milk, and her head 
like the tower of Cybele. She will talk us to death. 
When once she begins, you may as well ask the river 
Tiber to stop as her tongue. I hate such chatterboxes.” 

‘ Zillah bad no particular affection for them, and 
she was therefore far from displeased when her com- 
panion, having gone the round of the whole company, 
and exhausted her materials rather than her volubility, 
observed that it was getting stupid, and proposed that 
they should take their departure, and drive back to the 
lodgings.’—Vol. ii. pp. 253—263. 

The fascinated Antony carries off the heroine 
to a temple of Cybele, in the neighbourhood, but 
as he gives her three days’ grace, the temple is 
most opportunely burnt in the interim, and she 
escapes to Rome, (on fire alsu, by the way,) and 
regains the protection of her father. We must 
not forget to mention, that she had previously 
made acquaintance with a certain Felix Fabricius, 
the hero and lover of the tale, who is only emi- 
nent for being knocked down on one occasion 
when he draws his sword. in her behalf, and on 
another for jumping over a wall to converse with 
her. The fugitive Hebrews escape from Rowe 


by sea, are captured by the pirate Salvius, and 





conveyed to a cave at the foot of Etna. With 
such opportunities we could not ¢€ t less from 
our liberal author than an earthquake, an erup- 
tion, and a tempest, and he has accordingly in- 
dulged us with all three, and moreover thrown in 
a very heavy ode in the already overburthened 
Enceladus. Salvius carries his prisoners to 
Egypt, and sells Zillah to Mark Antony. That 
amorous prince makes many vows of lt and 
revenge ; but, this being a dignus vindice nodus, 
Cleopatra steps in. Her first visit to the despairing 
Zillah is thus described : 


‘Clasping her hands together, and fixing her eyes 
upon the floor, she rewained for some time lost in 
melancholy revieres, when a female voice, soft, low, 
dulcet as a lover’s lute, and sounding close to her ear, 
chaunted in Hebrew a verse of the thirty-second 
Psalm; “ Thou art my hiding-place ; thou shalt pre- 
serve me from trouble ; thou shalt compass me about 
with songs of deliverance. Selah !" 

‘Starting from her position, she gazed around her 
with an indescribable wonder, not unmixed with awe. 
She was alone in the apartment. The exquisite, and, as 
it seemed, the more than human melody of the voice, 
the Hebrew language, the words of the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel, so expressly applicable to her forlorn 
situation, and to the secret aspirations of her soul, all 
conspired to impress her with the conviction, that the 
Lord had sent an angel to comfort and deliver her ; 
even as, in the olden times, he had miraculously re- 
scned divers of his chosen people in the hour of peril 
and tribulation. Her heart thrilled with a solemn reve- 
rent fear; she sunk upon her knees, and stealing 
timid glances around her, expected every moment 
to encounter some celestial visitt.nt. The voice was 
mute ; no object met her eyes; all within the chamber 
was hushed and motionless ;—several minutes elapsed 
in the bewilderment of a silent and almost breathless 
suspense. Trembling with amazement, she at length 
saw one of the large silver mirrors start from its 
fastening, and swing round, when, from an opening in 
the wall behind it, a small female figure stepped into 
the chamber, enveloped in a shawl, which covering her 
head and mouth, and descending to her feet, allowed 
nothing but her eyes to be seen. In her right hand 
she held a bag, which she threw upon the floor as she 
entered. Neither her garb, her deportment, nor the 
mode of her appearance, intimated her to be an angelic 
messenger ; and Zillah’s previous awe was subsiding 
into simple wonder, and the apprehension of some new 
treachery, when the stranger exclaimed, in the same 
surpassingly mellifluous voice she had previously 
heard, “‘ Be not alarmed, Zillah, | am a friend; but 
though I speak your language, and am even, as you 
have heard, not unacquainted with your sacred writings, 
I will confess to you, that | am no Hebrew. Was it 
to inspire you with confidence, or to enjoy the spec- 
tacle of your alarm and wonderment, that I warbled to 
you a verse of your royal Psalmist? I know not: I 
am an inconsistent and a sportive creature; and yet [ 
have reason enough for wretchedness, and I came 
hither upon no trifling errand, for it is my. purpose to 
liberate you from captivity, to save-you fromalishonour ; 
to restore you to your friends.” Sinking down upon 
the ottoman as she spoke, she pointed to it with the con- 
descending air of one who had been accustomed to 
receive profound homage, but wished to dispense with 
it upon the present occasion, and to place her colloquist 
upon. a level with herself. ‘‘ Be seated, maiden,” she 
continued ; “ this is neither the place nor the season 
for ceremonious observances ; | would waive all the 
customary honours of my rank; let us converse 
as equals,” Though this was pronounced with a 
graciousness and suavity, there was something com- 
manding and majestic, even in its very humility— 
something that indicated a consciousness of exalted 
station, and implied a lofty if uot a haughty spirit. 
As she seated herself, the stranger threw off her 
enveloping shawl, when Zillah was absolutely dazzled, 
not less by the effulgence of her beauty, than by 
the magnificence of the jewels with which her whole 
figure was emblazed. Appearing to be about thirty 
years of age, she united all the elastic freshness of 
youth to the rich matarity of riper charms. Even for 
an Egyptian, she was dark, but still the blood blushed 
through the exquisitely soft and delicate texture of her 
skin, while her features were absolutely faultless, and 
her figure cast in the finest mould of symmetry. But 
as Zillah proceeded to converse with her, she found 
that{her beauty, perfect as it was, constituted her least 
attraction ; or tather, that her power to vary its ex- 
pression became more captivating than all her other 
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allurements. --As'if-anxious to display this versatility, 
even to a female admirer, she wore at times a langnisli- 
ing and voluptuous air, as if she were faint with the 
thoughts of love; from which she, would. suddenly 
start into the piquant, volatile, and debonair graces of 
an arch coquette, or assume the dignified and graceful 
statelinéss of a princess, In all these changes, her 
voice and ‘address. were so franght with fascination ; 
her blandishments were so winning; she was alto- 
gether so irresisibly bewitching, that Zillah never 
afterwards mentioned her by any other name than that 
of the enchantress. 

* “© You are handsome, very handsome,” said the 
stranger, leisurely surveying Zillah, before she pro- 
ceeded farther to unfold the purport of her visit—** of a 
stately and dignified presence, but little adapted, as I 
should have surmised, to the taste of Mark Antony. 
A thonsand times has he sworn to me that he could 
never love any one taller than myself; but his vulgar, 
sensual soul is incapable of truth or constancy ; and 
even in my own capital, nay, in my own palace, he 
dares to forget his allegiance to Cleopatra!” 

* To Cleopatra!” exclaimed Zillah ; am I, indeed, 
conversing with Cleopatra? Oh, most beautiful and 
illustrious Queen ! I implore you by the love you bear 
to Antony ——” 

* Love to Antony!’’ interposed Cleopatra, her cyes 
and her diamond tiara flashing ‘together, as she tossed 
up lier head, while the coruers of her mouth were 
drawn down with an expression of fierce ineffable scorn ; 
‘for her own sake, and for that of her kingdom, the 
Queen of Egypt muy condesc nd to win the heart of 
the. victorious Roman géneral, that so she may subdue 
her conqueror. This is degradation enovgh for the 
descendant from a long line of Ptolemies: but learn, 
maiden, that Cleopatra is not formed to love a coarse, 
unintellectual and inelegant soldier,” 

* « T believe it, I believe it!—but you cannot abhor, 
you cannot detest him as I do. You said that you 
came to save, to rescue me. Tell me, oh, quickly tell 
me how, and forgive my impatience, for you cannot 
judge of my deep misery.” 

* “© Whatever it may be, your's will quickly cease ; 
but who shall snateh me from mine? Vain are my in- 
cessant dissipations; vain is every external change 
when the sorrowing heart remains the same. Unless 
the vacant mind of Antony, adapted for nothing but 
ensuality, be stimulated by perpetual novelty, it sinks 
into tedium and melancholy: to prevent which, I am 
forced to become the lahorious slave of his pleasures. 
Sometimes I am a goddess, a queen, a Bacchante, a 
huntress ; I fish, I chase with him, I accompany him 
in the camp as well as the court, by day and by night 
lam doomed to share his mad debaucheries ; but the 
soul of ‘Cleopatra is too refined to wallow in such 
orgies without being revolted ; and under each disguise, 
in every moment.of my life, 1 feel the deep humiliation 
of being obliged to court as a conquerer, him: whom I 
hate and despise asa man, Have 1 not abundant cause 
for wretchedness ? But you look impatient—your eager 
eyes are rivetted upon the opening in the wall. It is 
natural, and Iwill keep you no longer in suspense. An- 
tony was surprised when he learned that there were 
subterranean communications from this place to all 
the theatres ; he has yet to discover, that there is a 
perfect labyrinth within its walls, which was my mo- 
tive for assigning it to him as a residence. Follow 
me !”—Vol., iv. pp. 47—55. 

The Queen contrives her rival’s escape most 
ingenowsly: She is restored to her father and 
friends, after an encounter with Esau, who be- 
haves but scurvily to his fair relative. 

Then comes the siege of the city, with all its 
terrible concomitants, and such a turmoil of in- 
cidents and plots as would require many pages to 
unravel. In-conclusion, however, all the wicked 
are consigned to their proper region, and the 
good retire to a distant village, to forget, amid the 
pleasures of connubial | preee a ruined home, 
a slaughtered kindred, and a desolated country. 


LE PETIT BIJOU. 


Tuus is an Annual, consisting entirely of French 
stories and verses, Maly a portion of it appears to 
he original; and the Editor has been largely in- 
debted to that amusing paper‘ Le Furet de 
Londres.’ ‘This miscellany, however, contaims 
some amusing ‘matter, of which We may give our 
readers ‘a''specimen on some future occasion. 
Those of the illustrations that we have séen are 
respectable,” 











greater or léss degree led their battles. 





GODWIN’S HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 





History of the Commonwealth of England. From its 
Commencement, to the Restoration of Charles the Se- 
cond. By William Godwin, 4th Vol. Pp. 608. Col- 
burn. London, 1828. 


Tue failing most conspicuous in the leaders of 
the Commonwealth, as in those of most political 
revolutions, was the want of an intelligible and in- 
violable bond of union, a sacrament to the sol- 
dter, and a sign to the people. This unfortunate 
defect it was, in spite of the political zeal engen- 
dered from religious enthusiasm, which very soon 
gave up the popular cause to the disunion or the 
treason of its followers; and which rendered it 
at last no match for the unreasoning and unrea- 
sonable attachment of the multitude to old asso- 
ciations and prejudices,—of the higher ranks of 
royalists to prouder reminiscences, to closer at- 
tachments, or to more defined interests. The 
Parliament, confiding in the reverence with which 
the people loved to hail that name, forgot how 
far that reverence had been shared amongst the 
three united states of the realm, and disdained to 
earn for itself an undivided popularity. Hence 
the great and solid benefits it conferred on the 
people did not secure it from the odium of oli- 
garchical pretensions ; the splendour of its foreign 
triumphs did not blind the national eye to its do- 
mestic tyranny ; and the reluctant abdication of 
its power came too late to save its own body from 
a violent dissolution, and the people from an 
odious usurpation, All the evils which a disre- 
gard of principle had caused beneath the Parlia- 
meat, were doubled in the reign of the Protector. 
For the perpetual power of a few which he pre- 
tended to dread he substituted solitary despotisin : 
and weariness of military oppression brought about 
what has been somewhere called ‘ the worst of 
revolutions—a restoration.’ 

The tenderness, we had almost said, the partial 
favour, with which Mr. Godwin treats the charac- 
ter of Cromwel, may surprise some, who find in 
other parts of his writings what they may deem 
excessive fondness for republican principles. We 
have not been much surprised at this apparent 
inconsistency ; remembering both some specific 
symptoms of the same disposition which we de- 
tected in the previous volumes, and a general in- 
clination which pervades them all, to apologise for 
the sort of defiance with which the great men of 
the Commonwealth were accustomed to oppose 
themselves to popular opinion and old rules of 
administration. It is nowise to be wondered at 
that this historian’s liberality has been extended 
from the leaders of the Parliament to the man who 
usurped their powers, in the same spirit as mney 
had wielded them ; nor (however inconsistent with 
the. dignity of history) does this propensity mate- 
rially detract from the truth and animation of our 
author’s historical portraitures, as it never prompts 
him: to concealment or distortion of facts, and 
only so far colours-his description of characters as 
perhaps is scarcely more than may be needed to 
interest, withotit any imminent danger of seducing, 
his readers. We quote the following passage as a 
specimen of this writer’s strength and weakness, 
evident sympathy with his hero, yet paramount 
regard for truth : 

*Cromwel reflected on the powers with which he 
was invested with peculiar complacency. He said the 
people over whom I am called to rule, are lovers of 
liberty. For that they have fought for the last twelve 
years. Inthis respect my sentiments and theirs are 
one. If they have fought for liberty, I have in a 
My pre- 
ferences are not.changed : ] understand the value of 
liberty at least as well us they do; I am desirous to 
make the nation free: I am desirons that they should 
acquire a character as illustrious as that of ancient 
Greece or Rome. The temper of the nation is excel- 
lent; they are distinguished by their love of order, 
their high moral qualities, their religious prepossessions, 
their good sense, and their faculty of reasoning and 
reflection. Happy the man whi is called to preside in 
such a nation, to direct its energies, to excite its 


efforts, to control its fervour, and to lead it forwardin 
the path of general improvement and good. 

‘ Meanwhile it is certain that, though the English 
love liberty, the bulk of the people of England desirey 
king. I have now given them one, not in name indeed 
but in substance. A king is a very equivocal gift to 
bestow on a numerous race and collection of men. He 
may he vicious ; he may be selfish ; he may be profi. 
gate; he may be a tyrant. The character of a f; 
of princes is apt to decay; and the education that js 
too often bestowed on them, is calculated to render 
them the pests of a community they should benefit ang 
adorn. But I am the man of the people's choice, at 
least of a considerable portion of the people: they 
know me; [know them. My intentions are generous 
and pure; and my mental powers and energies, and 
my acquired wisdom and experience, are matched to 
my intentions. My children have been bred in the 
w,,” of truth and soberness, and have not been ex- 
p@ed to the contagion of ill example and flattery. 

* Cromwel believed that, with such a prince, and 
such a people, marvellous things might be achieved, 
He purposed to make the period of his reign an epoch 
in the annals of the human race. He persuaded him- 
self that he was an instrument in the hands of God for 
accomplishing great things for a chosen generation of 
men. He conceived that the longer he was known, the 
more he would be found worthy of confidence, and the 
more he would obtain it. He knew that there would 
be a short interval, in which he would be regarded with 
jealousy and distrust by those who saw him whom 
had known as one of themselves, thus abruptly ad- 
vanced over the heads of all: but he believed that that 
period would presently pass away, the clouds would 
disperse, and the lustre of a perfect day would break 
forth upon all. 

* Cromwel imagined that the period of his 
would be looked back to by a distant posterity with ad- 
miration and affection, 1s men talk of the ages of Ly- 
curgus, and Solon, and Numa, and Alfred. He wo 
tranquillise all disorders ; he would give to his people 
peace and glory; he would make them prosperous at 
home, and feared and honoured by surrounding nations, 
He would reform their institutions ; he would give them 
wise laws; he would make them religious, and ofa 
concordant spirit, and virtuous, and happy. All these 
things, with more or less distinctness, revolved them- 
selves in the mind of Cromwel. Why should he not? 
Few men ever had more more philanthropy and pa- 
triotism ; few men ever had greater talents, or ofa 
more practicable order. 

* Alas! what are the anticipations of man! Human 
society is a machine of strange composition; and a 
thousand times has it baffled the utmost efforts of human 
sagacity when attempting to direct and to guideit. As 
the wise man of the Hebrews said, “ I saw that wisdom 
excelleth folly, even as the light excelleth darkness, 
And I perceived also, that one event happeneth to them 
all. How dieth the wise man? even as the fool dietb.” 
Cromwel reigned but a short time; and his reign en- 
tailed comparatively few benefits on his country. Iti» 
the business of the following pages to discover, low his 
lofty hopes came to terminate in disappointment. 

* Meanwhile, it will not be unworthy of our consi- 
deration to recollect the difference between the present 
project of Cromwel, and the project of Vane. Vane’s 
purpose was a republic. . He designed that every Eng- 
lishman should be a king; or, in Other words, that 
none of his countrymen should have a master. Crom- 
wel, on the contrary, intended that there should be but 
one king in England. There is something in the na- 
ture of man,,by means of which, so long as he is not 
penetrated with the sentiment of independence, 80 
long as he looks up with a self-denying and a humble 
spirit to any other creature of the same figure and di- 
mensions as himself, he is rendered incapable of being 
all that man in the abstract is qualified to be. It was 
this lofty and soaring and independent spirit, that made 
Roine, so long as the state of Rome was uncorrupted, 
and unpoisoned by the influx of wealth, radically dif- 
ferent from all the nations and people of modern times. 
Cromwel’s plan did not include the personal) elevation 
of every indiyidual of the soil of England,, His pror 
ject, therefore, crumbled away, and. speedily, became,ss 
if it had never been, If Vane had succeeded in mould: 
ing the character of the nation, agreeably to his con- 
ceptions, the issue would have been very different.— 
Pp. 14—18. 

Much of this may doubtless have been dreamed 
by the Protector; so trebly ‘more delusive and 
dangerous than the other formis and species 
fanaticism, which haunted then, and still haunt 
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theism—whose object of idolatry is self. Yet can 

we not refuse to Cromwel, with trifling limitations 

and deductions, the main features of mind ascribed 

to him by our author, when speaking in his own 
on, as follows : 

*New circumstances had arisen, new principles of 

ical government been developed, a new constitution 
ulgated, a new sovereign (such we must style him) 
taken, as it were, from the ranks of the people of Eng- 
land, placed on the throne. It was well known that 
the nation was split into many parties, exasperated 
inst each other by the-long struggle in which they 
had been engaged. One party was triumphant, that of 
the army, or rather of a section of the army; the rest 
had been defeated, some earlier, some later. To make 
use of a trite, but extremely opposite illustration, the 
tempest had apparently been stilled, but the waves were 
jn that tumultuous, unquiet situation, that seemed, not 
obscurely, to prognosticate a storm to come. 

‘Cromwel had courage enough, with a serene tem- 

, to meet this fortune. Conscious of his good in- 
tentions and his virtues, he dared to encounter the re- 
presentatives of the people. It has been observed that, 
except in relation to confirmed and unquestionable 
royalists, men who had borne arms under the royal 
standard and their sons, these elections were con- 
ducted with singular freedom. 

‘ft may be instructive to pause here for a moment, 
and observe the view that this circumstance opens to us 
into the character of Cromwel. He had had an oppor- 
tunity, if ever human being had, of practically forming 
oo coe of the nature of man. He had encountered 

the storms of civil contention ; he had been exposed 
to the utmost virulence of successive parties ; there was 
a sort of contumely that had not been heaped upon 
him. He was execrated by the royalists, for he had 
brought their sovereign to the scaffold with all the 
mockeries (for so they termed them) of justice ; he was 
detested by the presbyterians, for he stood up for li- 
berty of conscience, and opened a door to all the va- 
fieties of heresis and sects ; he was abhorred by the re- 
re for he had put aclose upon their favourite 

of government, and restored the exploded dogma 
of an executive authority to be vested in a single person. 
Plots and conspiracies, pistols and daggers, had been 
ared to destroy him. In the midst of these things 
stood, as a man of true magnanimity always does, 
wcorrupted, unsoured, free from the smallest inter- 
mixture of spleen and misanthropy. He knew man- 
kind; and, in the result of his knowledge, he felt im- 
pélled to trust and confide in them.—Pp. 107, 108. 

Those who find instruction in the wreck of a 
great character, betrayed by its own wantonness 
of self-sufficient energy, may compare the fore- 
going passage with the following, extracted from 
awork of great good faith and impartiality, en- 
titled ‘ Oliver Cromwell and his Times.’ It refers 
toalater period of the Protectorate, which we 
must own that Mr. Godwin does not seem to us 
to have treated of with quite his usual out-speaking 
candour. For, though he throws some new his- 
torical lights, well worthy of attention, on the po- 
ley of Cromwel in appointing those military 
inquisitors whom he called Major-Generals, yet 
he does not speak with suitable severity of that 
odious domination itself, which fully justified the 
very strong expressions of Hume: ‘ All reasonable 
men now concluded that the very mask of liberty 
was thrown aside, and that the nation was for ever 
subject to military and despotic government, ex- 
ercised, not in the legal manner of European na- 
tions, but according to the maxims of Eastern 
tyranny. Not only the Supreme Magistrate owed 
his authority to illegal force and usurpation ; he 
had parcelled out the people into so many sub- 
divisions of slavery, and had delegated to his in- 
ferior ministers the same unlimited authority which 
he himself had so violently assumed.’ The dire 
necessity which drove a ruler, naturally embued 
with the ‘spirit of religious and political tolcrauce, 
ito a course which could deserve such censure, is 

depicted with impressive reality : 

‘The true solution of a mode of government, so 
posed to Cromwel’s nature and principles, must be 

t for, it is repeated, in the precarious tenure of 
rone and life ; both threatened, as has been said, 

al the parties in the kingdom. The more violent 
ofall of which, though in every thing else opposed to 
other; were agreed to-wish, if not to plot his de- 
Wruction ; and the more moderate to dislike his dis- 
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guised monarchical sway, as, indeed, they would have 
done that of any other person, from the opinion, that 
the long strugzle of the people against kingly power 
had been worse than fruitless, if, after all the blood 
they had expended in it, they were still to be without 
that day-dream of the young spirit of liberty, an equal 
Commonwealth. _ Even a majority of his own peculiar 
party—if he might still be said to have a party—the 
Independents—nay, even the major part of his right 
hand of power, his only instrument at all to be de- 
pended upon—the army—were Commonwealth’s men, 
and, at bottom, indevoted to him. The temper of 
nearly the entire people, for all the reasons already 
mentioned, was so greatly against the Protector— 
against a man, who, with neither the rights nor the 
name of a king, presumed to rule over them—that, 
however clear might be the delinquency of a discovered 
foe, it appears the fact that a jury, indiscriminately 
chosen, could rarely be expected to give any verdict 
but in favour of the criminal. And, in reality, so uni- 
versally unsettled were the minds of men, that nothing 
seemed of force to hold the frame of society together, 
but its own compelled perceptions of an overhanging 
military supremacy. ‘To add to Cromwel’s inquie- 
tudes, a sect, that had some time before sprung up, 
though still contemptible in point of numbers, became 
every day more dangerous from their fanaticism, and 
the evidences gathered of their political designs. They 
were called “ Fifth-monarchy men ;” from their pro- 
fessing to believe, that the four great worldly powers 
prophecied of in the Scriptures were passed away ; and 
that, therefore, as Christ's reign on earth should now 
begin, they ought to declare for no King but “ Aing 
Jesus.’ A -yace of malignly republican, or more darkly 
fanatical serpents, were engendered by the state of 
things ; who, though the sword and the axe were fasci- 
nated by a master-spell into repose beside them, could 
not conceal the venom in their natural propensities, 
nor refrain from directing their hisses toward the Pro- 
tectoral throne from every corner of the land. That 
any man, without the supports of a legal authority, 
should possess the talent, by any means, not only to 
keep down and compose the elements of such a chaos, 
but still to extract from it the grand unitive power, 
commanding Europe, while it preserved and nurtured 
into prosperity at home the arts and occupations pro- 
perly belonging to profound national tranquillity, (o! 
which it ever maintained an outward semblance,) cails 
indeed for our wonder and admiration, and excites a 
feeling akin to awe. But, hearing also that such a 
man appealed to the compassion of his contemporaries, 
on account of the difficulties with which he was encom- 
passed; and that, when charged with his tyrannical 
excesses, he pathetically asked, ‘‘ What would you 
have one in my station do ?”’—we are tempted to reply 
for them, (though the reply in his case were certainly 
too severe,) ‘* Sir, we would have nobody in your sta- 
tion. To vindicate murder, from the necessity of com- 
mitting it in order to conceal robbery, is to argue like 
a murderer and a rovber, But it is honest logic to 
answer, Do not rob, «nd then you need not be tempted 
to murder: but if you will do onc, and consequently 
both, remember that punishment does or ought to fol- 
low crimes; and the more crimes the more punish- 
ment. If, by a repetition of crimes, you become too 
mighty to be punished, you must be content to he ac- 
cursed and abhorred as an enemy to tke human race ; 
you must expect to have all men for your enemies, as 
you are an enemy to all men: and, since you make 
sport of the lives and liberties of men, you must not 
wonder, nor have you a right to complain, if they have 
all memories and feeling, and some of them courage 
and swords.” ’—Pp, 427—431. 

A dreadful utterance and stimulus was given to 
the widely-spread designs on Cromwel’s power 
and life, by the celebrated tract entitled ‘ Killing 
no Murder,’ the express purpose of which was to 
excite the soldiers. of Cromwel to destroy him. 
Few instances of keep and bitter irony can exceed 
the dedication to this pamphlet, which was dis- 
persed with industry and seeresy, and of which 
the authorship was claimed, after the Restoration, 
by Colonel Titus. ‘To your Highness,’ says the 
writer, ‘ justly belongs the honour of dying for 
the people; and it cannot choose but be au un- 
socialite consolation to you in the last moments 
of your life, to consider with how much henefit 
to the world you are likely to leave it. It is then 
only, my Lord, the titles you now, usurp will be 
truly yours: you will then be indeed the deliverer 
of your country, and free it from a bondage little 
inferior to that from which Moses delivered his. 





This we hope from your Highness’ happy expira- 
tion, who are the true father of your country ; for 
while you live we can call nothing ours, and it is 
from your death that we hope for our inherit- 
ances.’ 

The volume before us will-be less disappointing 
to Mr. Godwin’s admirers than its predecessors, 
having more continuity of plan and of interest, 
from being principally engaged on one subject— 
the Protectorate. It has passages, like all the 
author’s former productions, of extraordinary 
force and effect ; and displays, like all the former, 
a victorious love of truth, amidst a good many 
besetting sins of prejudice. 





NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. 


Nollekens and his Times : comprehending a Life of that 
celebrated Sculptor ; and Memoirs of several contem- 
porary Artists, from the time of Roubiiiac, Hogarth, 
and Reynolds, to that of Fuseli, Flarman, and Blake. 
By John Thomas Smith, Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
Colburn. London, 1828. 

Wuize the rising generation are busied in pro- 
moting ‘March of intellect,’ and ‘ advance of 
mind,’ the old gentleinen of the age, fearful, we 
suppose, lest in zeal for our descendants we should 
forget our progenitors, ure reminding us by Re- 
miniscences and Recollections of other times, 
that we had such things as grandfathers, and that 
they in their day and generation were not to be 
contemned; and far be it from us to want due 
respect for these venerable personages, more es- 
pecially when they afford such amusement as 
the strange character whose life and eccentrici- 
ties form the principal matter of these entertain- 
ing volumes; for while the absurdities of this 
second Elwes excite our ‘laughter, it is with the 
deepest interest that we read of Hogarth and 
Reynolds, of Flaxman and Fuseli, and the other 
worthies of art, with which his age so abounded. 
We confess that Mr. Smith’s work has given us 
great pleasure : his style is light and agreeable, the 
churacters are well drawn, and many of the anec- 
dotes display considerable humour, though at 
times mixed up with inferior matter, and stories 
of less amusing nature. We could have forgiven, 
for instance, the omission of how our gracious 
Queen Charlotte peeled onions with Mr. Garrick, 
or accounts of Mrs. Radcliffe’s poodle dogs ; but 
perhaps even those may afford entertainment to 
some of his readers whose risible faculties are 
more easily excited than our own. 

Mr. Nollekens was desceaded from a Dutch 
family; bis father, who was a painter, came over 
to England, where Joseph, the subject of these 
volumes, was born August llth, 1737; and it 
seems that he was by deseent entitled to be 
iniserly, for old Nollekens was so avaricious that 
his death is supposed to have been caused by ap- 
prehension that the mob were coming to pull his 
house down, forthe sake of the money it contained, 
in the rebellion of 1745, he being obnoxious as 
a Catholic. At the age of thirteen, Joseph was 
placed under the tuition of Scheemakers, the Sculp- 
tor ; and, at this time, 

* Joseph Nollekens was considered by all the neigh- 
bours of Vine-street, as a civil inoffensive lad, but not 
particularly bright ; however, Mrs. Scheemakers used 
to give this character of him, that ‘* Joey was so 
honest, that she could always trust him to stone the 
raisins.’’ His Jove for modelling was the greatest plea- 
sure be possessed, though it is true that he had an idle 
propensity for bell-tolling, and in that art, for which 
many allowed him to have a superior talent, he would 
frequeutly indulge by running down George-court to 
St. James's Church, to know how funerals went on. 
He was well known both to the Sexton and his man, 
who generally accosted him with the joyous exclama- 
tion of “‘ What, my little Joey, are you come ? well, you 
must toll to-day |” Whenever his master missed him- 
and the dead-bell was tolling, he knew perfectly well 
what Joey was at.. He had so little pride, that he him- 
self has stated he was often met slowly and steadily 
creeping along to save the head of a pot of porter, 
which the maids had sent him for on a washing-day,’— 
P. 4, 
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Notwithstanding this, however, he contrived to 
obtain several medals from the Society of Arts, 
and was considéred avery promising student. In 
1760, he went to Rome, where he remained some 
years, and where he had‘the honour of making 
his first busto from Garrick, and, soon after, one 
of Sterne. While there, in addition to his other 
studies, he employed himself very profitably in 
manufacturing antiques for the English market ; 
and there is a story of a’‘certain Minerva’s head, 
which may serve'as a warning to the virtuoso'to be on 
their guard. He had also another exceeding notable 
way of turning an honest penny, for he anited ‘the 
two professions of smuggler and ‘sculptor with 

reat success. His plan was,’ to’'stuff his plaster 
busts with silk stockings, lace, &¢., and then 
spread a coating of plaster over the backs, so as 
to make them appear solid. His mode of living 
was not over luxurious : 

‘He had an old woman, who, as he stated, ‘‘ did 
for him,” and she was so good a cook, that she would 
often give him a dish for dinner, which cost him no 
more than threepence. ‘‘ Nearly opposite to my ladg- 
ings,’’ he said, “‘ there lived a eye ypegl who put 
out at his door, at the end of the week, a plateful of 
what he called cuttings, bits of skin, bits of gristle, and 
bits of fat, which he sold for twopence, and my old 
lady dished them up with a little pepper, and a little 
salt ; and, with a slice of bread and sometimes a bit of 
vegetable, 1 made a very nicé dinner.” Whenever good 
dinners were mentioned, he was sure to say, “ Ay, I 
never tasted a better dish than my Roman cuttings.” ’— 
Pp. 13, 14. 


Returning to England, he was elected R.A., 
and, soon after, presuming on his new honours, 
fell in love for the first time, and was speedily 
united to Miss Mary Welch, whose personal 
charms were not despicable. The author gives a 
very elaborate description of the wedding apparel 
of the happy pair, which we would extract for our 
fair readers had we more room; but we recom- 
mend them to peruse it in the original. His lady 
was admirably suited to him in ler habits of par- 
simony, and numerous are the contrivances re- 
sorted to with which this sparing couple endea- 
voured to get their full pennv-worth, 


* Coals were articles of great consideration with Mr. 
Nollekens, and these he so rigidly economised, that 
they were always sent early, before his men came to 
work, in order that he might have. leisure time for 
counting the sacks, and disposing of the large coals in 
what was originally designed by the builder of his 
house for a wine-cellar, so that he might lock them up 
for parlour use. Candles were never lighted at the 
commencement of the evening, and whenever they 
heard a knock at the door, they would wait until they 
heard a second rap, lest the first shonld have been a 
runaway and their candle wasted. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nollekens used a flat candlestick when there was any 
thing to done; and | have been assured that a pair of 
moulds, by being. wel) nursed, and put out when com- 
pany went away, once lasted them a whole year !’— 
Pp. 56, 57. 

Our readers will be amused at the description 
of Mr. Nollekens’s outward man : 

* His figure was short, his head big, and it appeared 
rouch increased by a large-crowned hat, of which kind 
he was very fond ; but his dress-hat, which he always 
sported when he went to Court, or to the Academy 
dinners, was nearly flat, and he brought it from Rome. 
His neck was short, his shoulders narrow, his body too 


large, particularly in the front lower part, which re- | 


sembled that of Tenducci, and many other falsetto- 


singers ; he was bow legged and hook-nosed,—indeed, 


his leg was somewhat like his nose, which resembled 
the rudder of an Antwerp packet-boat—his hips were 


rather thin, but between his brows there was great evi- | 
He was very fond of bis ruffles, and. 


dence of study. 
continued to wear them long after they had become un- 


fashionable; indeed, until they were worn out. A drab , 


was his favourite colour, and his suit was generally 
made from the same piece’; though now and then he 
would treat himself with a striped Manchester waist- 


coat, of one of which he was so fond, that he sat to: 


Abbott for his portrait in-it; an engraving from which 
may be seen in Messrs, Cadell’s Collection of interest- 
ing Contemporary Portraits, where he is represented 


leaning on his bust of Fox, which brought him into , 


nore notice thah any other of his productions. His 





dress-stockings were also rather remarkable, being or- 
namented with blue and white stripes.’—Pp. 83, 84. 


Like his father, Nollekens was a Catholic ; and, 
in connection with this Mr. Smith, takes oecasion 
to relate an anecdote to prove George the Third’s 
knowledge, as he expresses it, of the religious 
persuasion, as well as faces and family connections, 
of his subjects : 

‘“ When I was modelling the King’s busto,” ob- 
served Mr. Nollekens, ‘1 was, commanded to go to 
receive the King at, Buckingham House, at seven 
o'clock in the morning, for that was the time his Ma- 
jesty shaved. After he had shaved himself, and before 
he had put on his stock; I modelled my busto. I sot 
him down, to be éven with myself, and the King see- 
ing me ‘go about him, and about ‘him, said to me, 
« What do you want ?”—T said, “* I want to measure 
your nose. The Queen tells nie I have made my nose 
too broad.’* “ Measure it then,” said the King. —“ Ay, 
my good friend,’” observed “Dalton, who had been in- 
timate with Nollekens during their stay at Rome, ‘‘ I 
have heard it Often mentioned in the library ; and it 
has also’been affirmed that you pricked the King’s nose 
with your said callipers. | will tell you what the King 
said of you when you did not attend according to 
command, one ‘morning, ‘* Nollekens is not come; I 
forgot, it is a Saint’s day, and he is a Catholic.” ’—Pp. 
74, 75. 

The following eictars of a dinner-party at 
Nollekens’s, is highly characteristic and well told : 


* One day, when some friends were expected to dine 
with Mr. Nollekens, poor Bronze, labouring under a 
severe sore-throat, stretching her flannelled neck up to 
her mistress, hoarsely announced “‘ all the Hawkinses’’ 
to be in the dining parlour! Mrs. Nollekens, in a 
half-stifled whisper, cried, ‘‘ Nolly! it is truly vexa- 
tious that we are always served so when we dress a 
joint : you won't be so silly as to ask them to din- 
ner ?”—Nollekens. ‘‘1 ask them! let ‘em get their 
ineals at home; I’Il not encourage this sort of thing ; 
or, if they please, they can go to’ Mathias’s, they'll 
find the cold leg of lamb we left yesterday."—Mrs. 
Nollehens. ‘“No wonder, 1 am sure, they are considered 
80 disagreeable by Captain Grose; Hamstead Steevens, 
Murphy, Ni¢hcls, and Boswell.” At this’: moment 
who should come in but Mr: Jolin Taylor, who will be 
often mentioned in this work ; he looked around and 
wondered what all the fuss could be. abont.—‘* Why 
don’t you go to your diuner, my good friend ?’' said 
he; ‘* I am sure it must be ready, for I smell the 
gravy.” Nollekens, to whom be had spoken, desired 
him, to keep bis nopsense to himself, Zaylor. ‘* Well, 
well, well, | own I ought to have nothing to do with 
family affairs. I see your dog Daphne has the mange! 
you should put some brimstone in his water ; it isa 
very fine purifier of the blood ; indeed I take it myself 
now and then ; and I recollect my old friend Jonathan 
Tyers never suffered any of his dogs to be withoat it. 
Heigh-day !"* looking behind the screen ; “‘ why, here’s 
a boy naked !—What! Tom, is it you ?’’—“ Yes, Sir,” 
replied 1.—Taylor, ‘* Why, what are you sitting for 
now ? you were a Cupid the other day. Oh! a Mer- 
cary, 1 see; a pretty compliment, faith! Well, you 
must mind what you’re about. However, Nollekens 
has made a god of you, you'll 1emember that. I say, 
who’s coming here to dinner, do you know? he has 
never asked ime to dine with him as yet ; 1 don’t know 
what he may do; nor did he ev. r send me aslice of the 
Yarborough venison ; well, pe: haps ] am as well with- 
out it, though I must own 1| like venison : Quin was 
fond of it too. He and my master, Frank Hayman, 
knew the taste of it full well; and I recollect when 
Lord Sandwich gave a dinner to Lady Vane in Vaux- 
tall Gardens, the haunches were fifty shillings a piece.” 
This dispute had lasted so long, tat perhaps the Haw- 
kinses overheard it, for they hid silently let themselves 
out without even ringing the bell, Shortly after, the 
invited party arrived, and I, who had been “‘ a very 
good lad,” was allowed to remain in the studio to finis 
my drawing for admission into the Royal Academy. 
Now, as this room was next to the diving-parlour, | 
could not avoid hearing part of the conversation, for, 
as there was not much to eat, there were many talkers; 
but before the company sat down, they were requested 
to walk up stairs fora moment, to see Angelica Kauff- 
mann’s portrait of Mrs. Noll k:-ns, who was painted 
in the character of Innocence, with a dove, of a three- 

uarter size, for which she had just received 15/. l5s. 
in the mean time, Bronze, who had been assisting the 


cook to put on the dishes, called to me through the 
key-hole. ‘ Bless you! Master Smith, come and see 
our set-out!” and as the scanty display for so many 








persons astonished me, I shall endeavour to 
the “ spread,” as it is-called at Cambridge. —_ 
‘ Two tables were joined; but as the legs of oie 
were considerably shorter than those of the other, fou 
blocks of wood had been prepared to receive the, 
The damask table-cloth was of a coffee colour, similar 
to, that formerly preferred by washers of Court-rufiies 
[ reeollect that the knives and; forks matched 
well; but the plates,ef Queen’s, ware had not 
been ill-used by being put upon, the hob, by which the 
had. lost some. of their gadrooned edges, but were of 
an unequal size, and the dishes were flat, and there. 
fore held little gravy. e dinner consisted of , 
roasted leg of pork, the joint scented by their friend 
Taylor ; « salad with four heads of celery standing py. 
ramidically ; mashed turnips neatly spooned over, 
large flat plate to the height of a quarter of an inch; 


and, lastly, 
c ‘ 1o! a. lobster introduced in-state, 

Whose ample body stretches o’er the plate.’ 
The _ side-dishes were a chicken and a rein-deer; 
tongue, with parsley and butter, but the boat was with. 
out a ladle, and the plate hardly large enough for it to 
stand in. Close to Mrs. Nollekens’s left pols, stood 
a dumb waiter with cheese, a slice of butter, a few 
water-cresses, and a change of plates, knives, and 
forks. , : 

‘ The dinner being announced, there was a. great 
rustling of .silks for preference of places, and I con- 
cluded, by the party drawing their chairs close, they 
were ready to begin ; but Bronze used to say, “No 
one could eat till he was red in, the face at. master’s 
table.” The set at the table consisted of Nollekens, his 
wife, and five on a side. No challenges at dinner that 
I heard of, nor do [ think wine was even mentioned 
until the servants were ordered to ‘* take off.” Much 
about this time there was a great bustle, in which I dis. 
tinctly heard Mrs. Nollekens’s voice vociferate, “ I will 
have it found!” At last Bronze entered, to whom she 
had given peremptory commands to fetch it. Mr, Nol- 
lehens, “ And, arter all, pray where did you find if?” 
Bronze, “‘ Why, Sir, under the pillow of your bed.” 
“There, Mr. N., 1 knew you had used it last night.” 
Nollekens ordered Bronze out of the room, saying, 
“he never liked that woman—her mouth looked» 
much like the rump of a chicken:” This nameless 
article was then caught first by one elderly maiden, aid 
then by another: and as for Miss Welch, she declared 
a ‘* back-scratch” to be the most agreeable thing ims- 
ginable, and she was glad it was found, as it had been 
her mother’s ; adding, that Cowper’ was perfectly’ cor- 
rect in his assertion upon things mislaid—— me 

‘ For ’tis ‘a truth well known to most, 
That whatsoever thing is lost, 

We seek it ere it come to light, 

In every cranny but the right.’ 

* Mrs. Nollekens, *‘ My dear Nolly, you had no oeca- 
sion to have wasted the writing-paper for the claret; 
for, as it is the only bottle with a tall neck, we should 
have known it. My dear Mrs. Paradice, mel 
safely take a glass of it ; for it is the last of twelve 
Mr. Caleb Whiteford sent us as a present; and every boly 
who talks abont wine, should know his house has evtr 
been famous for claret.” Afr. Nollekens, ** Don’t cratk 
the nuts with your teeth, Miss Moser; you'll spol 
them.” ‘“ Ay, and what would Mr. Puseli say to that?” 
asked Mr. Saunders Welch, who now spake for the 
first time. The ladies at last retired, and Bronze soon 
declared tea to be ready ; upon which the gentleme 
went to the drawing-room, though without Mr. Noll 
kens, who remained to give orders for the salad tobe 
put up again for the next day,’—Pp. 87—93. 

Among others, the author tells a somewhat 
ludicrous story of Wilkes, which, though: 20 
much connected with the subject, we canne 
refrain from introducing ; indeed, the whole work 
is, from its nature, so wandering and unconnet 
ed, that our extracts must necessatily’ be ini the 
same style : ine 

‘ My friend the late Mr, Thomas Grignon, of Ruséél- 
street, Covent-garden, informed me, ‘that’ a¥°Mt 
Wilkes was passing the house in which be then ‘hve, 
in a hackney-chair, his father tapped at the window® 
him, which notice Mr. Wilkes returned by ‘kissing i 
hand ; but he had not gone three yards, before be't- 
dered one of the chairmen to ge to the gentleman 
had tapped at the window, and inform bim thal ® 
wished to speak with him. Mr. Grignon im 
went to him, and was addressed in nearly the f 
manner. ‘‘ Grignon, youareintimate with SirJobn 
ing. I am going to him upon a very singular busines 
will you accompany me?” “‘ Certainly,”” he , 
** let me fetch my bat.” They went, and Mr: 
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w the great astonishment of his friend, addressed the 
siting-Magistrate, Mr. Spinnage, Sir John Fielding 
being absent, to this effect. ‘* Sir, J demand a warrant 


toarrest the persons of the Secretaries of State, by 
ghose order my bureau, desk, and escritoire, have been 


broken open, and all my paper's seized !” ‘* God bless 
me!” said Mr. Me cers ve friend Wilkes, you are an- 
ger John.” “‘ Whom do yon mean? John Hamp- 
ji?” “No; Jobn Lilburn,” he rejoined. “ Weil, 
ig all one,” observed ‘Wilkes. Mr. Spinuage, however, 

: to grant the warrant; and Mr. Wilkes, after 
persisting in his ‘right, and threatening the Magistrate, 
gent to Justice Welch, who smiled at his threats, and 
refused his request.”—Pp. 122, 123. 

Mr. Nollekens was by no means a confirmation 
of the fact, that the sister arts are frequently 
fund together. Musical taste he had little or 
none; and he knew less of poetry, the beauties 
of which were quite lost upon him. Mr. Smith 
says : 

I Dating my long intimacy with Mr. Nollckens, I 
never once heard him mention the name of the sweetest 
bard that ever sang, from whose luxuriant garden most 
artists have gathered their choicest flowers. To the 
beauties of the immortal Shakspeare he was absolutel 
inensible, nor did he ever visit the theatre when his 
plays were performed ; though he was actively alive to 
fpantominie, and frequently spake of the capital and 
crions tricks in Harlequin Sorcerer. ‘He also reéol- 
keted with pleasure Mr. Rich’s wondérful and singular 

of scratching his ear with his foot like a dog ; 
mé the'street-exhibition of Punch and his wife delighted 
him beyond expression.’—Pp. 235, 236. 

‘And for his music : 

“When,Dr. Burney lived in St. Martin's-street,, he 
frequently indulged his friends in small recherché mu- 
sigal parties ; at one of which, whilst Piozzi and Sig- 
he (le Minitrici) were singing a duettino en- 
chantingly, accompanied by her husband Dominica on 
teviolin, (the father of Madame Dussek,) Nollekens 
happened to drop in by accident ; and, after the bravos, 
bavissimos, and all the expressive ogles of admiration 
had. diminished, Nolekens called out, ** Doctor Burney, 
Idon’t,like: that kind of music ; I heard a great deal of 
itin Italy, but I like the Scotch and English music bet- 
ur.”. Doctor Burney, with some degree of irritation, 
taping forward, replied, ‘‘ Suppose a prrson to say, 
‘Well, [have been to Rome, saw the Apollo, and many 
fngworks, but, for al] that, give me a good barber’s 

w)'—-** Ay, that would be.talking Jike a fool,” re- 
jomed the Sculptor.—Pp. 195, 196. : 

Of this same Dr. Burney, there is a story, 

‘No creature had. a.more cunning or cautious mode 
oi putting ont its feelers than Dr. Burney. . Whenever 
anew Singer or performer appeared, he would attend 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had, as indeed ‘all the 
present, Royal Family have, a most excellent taste in 
music, listen to his Royal Highness’ remarks 
won the talents of the person in question 5 after which, 
he would, in the next house lie entered, give the Duke’s 
= and observations as his own; so that, by first 

ing before he extended his proboscis, he appeared 
atemely kpowing, and was looked up to.’—P. 199. 

His orthography appears to have been also 
wmewhat neglected; and the author gives the 
following specimen of his spelling dictionary : 
“*Yousual, scenceble; obligin, modle, wery, gentil- 
man, promist, sarvices, desier, Inglish, perscription, 

mtly, jenerly, moust, dévower, Jellis, Retier, 
tarred; themselfs, could for cold, clargeman, facis, 
pple, foure, sun for son, boath sexis, daly, horsis, 
ade; cheif, talkin, tould, shee, sarch, paing, ould 
Dades, racis, yoummer in his face, palas, oke, lemman, 
tbolloon, ‘sammon,. chimisters, for chymists, yoke 
fe yolk, grownd, &c. &c.’—P. 290, 291. 
the old proverb, ‘ Penny wise and pound 
lish,’ the good sculptor seems to haye been 


Mr. Mmetimes a remarkable illustration : 


ville for many years made one at the table of what 
Mth this, time. called. the Royal Academy Club; and 


bs strongly. was he beat upon saving all he could pri- 


‘Waly concen|, that he did not.mind paying two guineas 


ayo Foca his.admission ticket, in order to indulge him- 
ow 


| sage was one day requested 


th a few matmegs, which he contrived to pocket 
finitely ; fur as red-wine negus was the principal be- 
»nutmegs were used. Now. it generally happea- 

NV another bowl was wanted, that the nutmegs were 
Miuing. » Nollekens, who had frequently peen seen to 
by Rossi, the 
ito see if they bed not fallen-wnder the table ; 





upon which Nollekens actually went crawling beneath 
upon his hands and knees, pretending to look for them, 
though at that very time they were in his waistcoat 
ket. He was so old a stager at this monopoly of 
nutmegs, that he would sometimes engage the maker 
of the negus in conversation, looking at him full in the 
face, whilst he slyly and unobserved, as he thought, 
conveyed away the spice: like the fellow who is steal- 
ing the bank-note from the blind man in that admirable 
print of the Royal Cock-pit, by Hogarth,’—P. 224, 
225. 
But at others times he appears to have understood 
well the best of ways of getting his money’s worth : 
and, when he dined out, he constantly overate 
himself, particularly with pastry and deserts : 

‘I believe it is generally considered, that those who 
are miserly in their own houses, almost to a state of 
starvation, when they visit their friends, or dine in 
public, but particularly when they are travelling, and 
know that they will be called upon with a pretty long 
bill,—to lay in what they call a good stock of every 
thing, or of. all the good things the landlord thinks 
proper to spread. before them. This was certainly the 
case with Nollekens when he visited. Harrowgate, in 
order to take the water for his diseased mouth. He 
informed, his wifethat he took three half-pints of water 
at a time; and, as he knew the bills would be. pretty 
large at the. inn, he,was determined to indulge in. the 
good things of this world ; so that one day he managed 
to get through ‘‘ a nice roast chicken, with two nice 
tarts, and some nice jellies.” Another day ne took 
nearly two pounds of venison, the fat of which was at 
least ‘‘ two-inches thick.’’ At breakfast he always 
managed two muffins, and got through a plate of toast ; 
and: he took good care to put a French roll in his 
pocket, for fear he should find himself hungry when he 
was walking on the common by himself.’—P. 225, 226. 

In 1817, Mr. Nollekens was deprived: of his 
amiable helpmate, who expired in the 74th year 
of her age ; but he was not altogether inconsola- 
ble for her loss, for, in addition to a hint of his 
having been somewhat henpecked during her life, 
the author tells us, that after her death— 

* Mr, Nollekens soon sported two mould candles, in- 
stead of one ; took wine oftener ; sat up later ; laid in 
bed longer; and would, though he made no change 
whatever in bis‘coarse manner of feeding, frequently 
ask his. morning visitor to dive with him,’ —P, 345. 
Which we take to be signs of a more felicitous 
condition; and it is moreover stated, that his 
pretty maid Mary received greater marks of kind- 
ness from her master than hefetofore; but the 
lady being rather too presumptuous, and showing 
herself too eager to ag her late mistress’s 
place, the old gentleman became. alarmed, and 
she was dismissed. In addition to his other 
savings, Nollekens added that of soap and water : 

* Mr. Nollekens was. not very particular, as to .the 
material he used to render his skin clean. Whenever 
he had been modelling, a small bit of clay commonly 
answered the purpose, and after shaving, the barber's 
cloth, upow which a variety of customers had already 
wiped themselves, was considered both convenient and 
economical.= - - 

* He took snuff, but seldom nsed his handkerchief ; 
and the custom of the common drovers. was too often 
practised by him to need the assistance of that troly 
cleanly article necessary upon all occasions. By long 
experience, he was convinced that employing the com- 
mon shoe-cleaner was by far ‘the cheapest mode, for 
that by standing over-him when he was putting on the 
blacking to the brush, he had a peonyworth for-his 
halfpenny ; so that when he wanted te go out two days 
running, the quantity of blacking enabled him, with a 
little moisture applied to his own shiner,to make them 
do. He chewed tobacco, it mattered not to him whether 
shag or pig-tail.; and, for the most part, bis supply was 

tuitous by his sawyer or his polisher, who both kept 
in his good opinion by continuing the habit of chewing 
it, and they botlr were vqually eager to:allow their po- 
lished iron box ‘to shine in the sun. whenever he came 
to converse with them, either upon the clearness or 
softness of the’stone upon which they wereengaged.’-— 
P. 355, 356. 

Though usually so méan and petrious, he at 
times exhibited an unusual degree of liberality: | 

* As I have given aig instances of the meanness 
of the wealthy Sculptor, I should feel very considerable 
regret, if I omitted to record any act of his which 
bears the least appearance. of liberality; and it gives 
me pleasure to say, that I havé been assured by Mr. 





Tnrner, the Royal Academician, that, when he solicited 
Mr. Nollekens for his subscription to’ “ The Artists’ 
Fund,” he inquired how much. lie Wantéd from him ? 
** Only a guinea,” was, the answers) upow which the 
Sculptor immediately. opened: a table-drawer,.and gave 
Mr, Turner thirty guineas, saying, ‘‘ There, take that,” 
Mr. Bailey, the Royal Academician, was also equally 
surprised, when he applied to him, on behalf of ‘*'T 
Artists’ Society,”’ to which he isa subscriber.’—P. 364. 

And avother time he gave twenty pounds a-year 
to an old and distressed artist, We believe he 
displayed one ortwo. other instances, of temporary 
generosity. 

We shall conclude our notice of the first volume 
with a couple of aneedotes of Mr..Noellekens’s 
politeness to ladies of, fashion,; and. resume the 
subject in our next number ; 

* Nollekens, who. was bora, to, shine as one of our 
brightest stars. asa bast-modeller, whilst. he was 
forming the beautiful bosom of Lady Charlemont, sud- 
denly left her Ladyship to desire the helper in the yard 
not to give the dog moré than half the patinch that day, 
observing that the rest would serte lini tomorow, as 
Mr. John Townley had given him the greatest part of & 
French roll that very morning,’ —P. 394. 

* Lady Arden had once been waiting some time in 
the parlour for Mr. Nollekens, who had the déceney to 
attempt an apology, by assuring Kher Ladyship, “ That 
h* could not come up before, for that he Mad been 
down stairs washing bis feet ;” farther adding, that 
they were “ now quite comfortable.” '"—P. 397. 


THE LAW MAGAZINE, 


The Law Maga*ine. Benning. London, 1828. 

A PERUSAL Of the first Number of this period- 
ical convinced us that it-would become a favourite 
with the legal profession: and we were not inis- 
taken ; for the second edition of that Number, we 
believe, is now nearly out of print. “The second 
Number, however, so far exceeds its predecessor 
in the variety of its urticles; and in the ability 
which they display,—and contains, moreover, in 
addition to « number of strictly legal articles, 8 
many of general iaterest,—that we find it impossible 
to excuse oursely#s from thé trouble of writing an 
article upon it, wpon the usual pus that-technicul 
works lie out’of our province. When we return to 
the Law Magazine,.therefore, in a future Number, 
it will be for the purpose of inviting-our general 
readers to its very valuable, interesting, and even 
entertaining contents. Ourlewal readers will haveno 
need of such an invitation. ‘The need of sticha book 
has long been apparent to every member of thie 
profession for a thousand reasons ; and for this not 
the least, that a work appearing without any of the 
names of big legal men attached to it, who exert so 
very unfair a prestige over the minds of young law- 
yers, and who often give their ipse divits without 
assigning a'single reason, or referring to a single 
adjudged case, must collate authorities diligently, 
and will-only advance opinions which have been 
adopted after much thought ‘and deliberation. In 
the present state of the law, reliance upon mere 
point practice, which is the reliance ef a great 
many who have exceedingly little legal learning, will 
certainly not avail any barrister; for, though those 
extensive legal reforms which would change the 
principles of English law are not to be expected, 
or perhaps wished, such changes will undoubtedly 
take place, pry ope in the meré ‘use’ of the 
law, as will set all such pretensions at nought. At 
such a time, therefore, a work undertaken by able, 
intelligent, and. unprejudiced men, sufficiently 
men.of the world to make them esteem common 
sense, and sufficieatly chamberanen to. prevent 
them from undervaluing preeedents, must be of 
great -direct benefit to the profession, antl conse- 
quently of great indirect benefit'to society. 





THE BIJOU. 


The Bijou;, an, Annual of Literature and the Arts. 
Pp. 288. Pickering. ..London, 1829. 

We have not space this week to rotice the en- 
gravings to ‘ The Bijou,’ some of’ which are very 
striking and exqitisite. Por the sae réason, we 
must omit any mention of the tales, many of which, 
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indeed, we have not read. But we cannot delay, 
even for a week, to do justice to a lady whom, 
though never in our Paper, yet in our hearts, we 
have now and then accused of being wholly given 
to tears, kisses, and artificial roses. We were 
mistaken, and we rejoice to confess it. Miss 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon has for some time ab- 
stained from writing; and_ the effects of her re- 
pose, or rather, we hope, of her study, are evi- 
dent. She has written a poem in ‘The Bijou,’ 
which, while it shames the nonsense of the ad- 
mirers who praised productions which we have 
no doubt Miss Landon now feels to have been 
careless copies of bad models, at the same time 
proves her to possess a feeling and a taste which 
those admirers have never discovered in her, and 
which, if they had discovered it, they would not 
have praised. We cannot prevent some little 
mortification from mingling in the honest plea- 
sure with which we quote the following verses, 
while we reflect, that, if L. E. L. had always writ- 
ten so finely and beautifully, she would not have 
received half the panegyrics which have been 
lavished upon her. 
*‘ MONT BLANC. 


BY L. E. L. 


‘Heaven knows our travellers have sufficiently alloyed the 
beautiful, and profaned the sublime, by associating these with 
themselves, the common-place, and the ridiculous; but out 
upon them, thus to tread on the grey hairs of centuries,—on 
the untrodden snows of Mont Blanc. 


‘THou monarch of the upper air, 
Thou mighty temple given 

For morning’s earliest of light, 

And evening’s last of heaven. 

The vapour from the marsh, the smoke 
From crowded cities sent, 

Are purified before they reach 

Thy loftier element. 

Thy hues are not of earth but heaven ; 
Only the sunset rose 

Hath leave to fling a crimson dye 
Upon thy stainless snows. 


* Now out on those adventurers 

Who scaled thy breathless height, 
And made thy pinnacle, Mont Blanc, 
A thing for common sight. 

Before that human step had felt 

Its sully on thy brow, 

The glory of thy forehead made 

A shrine to those below : 

Men gazed upon thee as a star, 

And turned to earth again, 

With dreams like thine own floating clouds, 
The vague but not the vain. 

No feelings are less vain than those 
‘That bear the mind away, 

Till blent with nature’s mysteries 

It half forgets its clay. 

It catches loftier impulses ; 

And owns a nobler power ; 

The poet and philosopher 

Are born of such an hour. 


‘ But now where may we seck a place 
For any spirit’s dream ; 

Our steps have been o’er every soil, 
Our sails o’er every stream. 

Those isles, the beautiful Azores, 
The fortunate, the fair ! 

We looked for their perpetual spring 
To find it was not there. 

Bright El Dorado, land of gold, 

We have so sought for thee, 

There's not a spot in all the globe 
Where such a land can be. 


* How pleasant were the wild beliefs 
That dwelt in legends old, 

Alas ! to our posterity 

Will no such tales be told. 

We know too much, scroll after scroll 
Weighs down our weary shelves ; 
Our only point of ignorance 

Is centered in ourselves. 

Alas! for thy past mystery, 

For thine untrodden snow, 

Nurse of the tempest, hadst thou none 
To guard thy outraged brow ? 
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Thy summit, once the unapproacled, 
Hath human presence owned, 

With the first step upon thy crest, 
Mont Blanc, thou wert dethron’d. 





FAREWELL TO TIME AND THE LAST SUPPER. 


Farewell to Time. By the Author of ‘ The Morning 
and Evening Sacrifice. Oliver and Boyd. Edin- 
burgh, 1828. 


The Last Supper; or, Christ’s Death kept in Remem- 
brance. By the Author of ‘ The Morning and Even- 
ing Sacrifice.’ Pp. 450. 7s. 6d, Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; Whittaker, London, 1828. 


Tue following passage from the latter of these 
pious and interesting volumes so admirably deve- 
opes the object of the author, and is so happily 
expressed, that we may be excused from impair- 
ing its force and beauty by any observations of 
our own: 


‘It is, indeed, the deliberate belief of the Author, 
that too little attention has been paid, in some of the 
most enlightened countries of Christendom, to the 
purification and direction of the devotional feelings, 
and of the pious services, of the community,—and that 
by far the greater portion of the labour which is so 
freely bestowed in combatting errors which scarcely 
now exist, or which exist only in consequence of the 
attempts made to destroy them,—and in raising into 
importance abstractions and distinctions which have 
nothing whatever to do with that which is really and 
essentially ‘‘ the faith as it is in Christ,’’ would be 
more profitably employed in the truly Christian duty 
of raising the devout. sentiments of men to the level of 
those pure and beautiful ideas which are involved in the 
sublime doctrines,—in the grand facts,—and in the 
blessed promises of the Gospel.’ 


We ¢éan bestow no higher praise upon ‘ The 
Farewell to Time,’ and * The Last Supper,’ than 
to say they are written in the spirit of these ob- 
servations. ‘I'o add that they display considerable 
talent, and no little learning, might be an anti- 
climax ; but it would be an honest truth. 





PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 


<l Compendium of Mechanics; or Text Book for En- 
gineers, Mill-wrights, Machine-makers, Founders, 

Smiths, &c., containing practical Rules and Tables, 

connected with the Steam-Engine, Water Wheel, 

Pump, and Mechanics in general: also, Examples for 

each Rule calculated in Decimal Arithmetic, which 

renders this Treatise particularly adapted for the use 
of operative Mechanics. By Robert Brunton. With 

Plates, Fourth Edition greatly enlarged. 12mo. pp. 

189. Glasgow, 1828. 

Tue author of this very cheap and very useful 
book is well known to all those who are practi- 
cally interested in steam-engines, by his ingenious 
invention of a fire regulator, which, we may con- 
fidently affirm, is the best improvement yet known 
for the economical using of fuel. The invention 
is thus described by our author : 

‘This machine feeds the fire in the most regular 
manner, and nicely proportions the quantity of coal 
thrown upon the grate, to the quantity of steam re- 
quired. 

* Almost the whole of the public works, using steam- 
engines, in London, have this fire regulator attached to 
their boilers ; and the accounts kept by their engineers 
of the quantity of coal consumed, exhibit a saving of 
from 15 to 25 per cent. produced by it. But the regu- 
lar manner of feeding the fire, and consequently the 
saving of fuel, are not the only advantages derived from 
it. There is no regular fireman needed: the slopper 
only requires to be filled with coal in the morning, and 
no other attendance is necessary. Also the supplemen- 
tary boiler, which is attached to the large boiler, gives 
an additional quantity of steam, say from two to six 
horses, in proportion to the size of the engine, and pre- 
serves the large boiler from the injurious effects of the 
fire.—P. 116. 

It appears that in order to produce equal heats, 
{ ewt. of Newcastle coal is equal to | ewt. of 
Glasgow coal, and to 2} cwt. of wood, or three 
times the weight, It also requires of culm double 
the weight of coal. The average consumption of 
Newcastle coal is, for a ten-horse engine, twelve 





bushels, or 1044 Ibs. in ten hours, or 1.2) 
per hour, and for every horse power, there 
about ten or twelve pounds per hour, or about 
seventeen pounds of Scotch coal. 

When we state that we have found the rules 
and formule plain and practical, and the 
useful and accurate, we have only to enum 
the pa of which the author treats, to show 
how valuable the book must prove as a manual of 
confidential reference. The subjects are. 
Weights and measures, including the imperial and 
the French ; the mensuration of plains and solids. 
specific gravity ; weight of cast and malleable iron 
and other metals; falling bodies; the pendu. 
lum; mechanical powers ; strength of materials. 
strength of journals of shafts ; strength of wheels. 
centres of gravity, percussion, and gyration ; cep. 
tral forces ; steam-engine ; water-wheel; pum 
and miscellanies on cast-iron pipes, boring and 
turning, &e. 





MANUAL OF ANATOMY. 


A Manual of the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases 
the Eye and its Appendages. By 8S. J. Stratford, 
M.R.C.S.L, 8vo. Pp. 200. 7s. 6d. Longman ang 
Co. London, 1828. 

We highly approve of the author’s manner of unfold. 
ing the subject. His arrangement is excellent, and 
the matter it contains will be found extremely use. 
ful in aiding the student; but, we believe, there is 
nothing particularly new in his modes of treatment be- 
yond what can be found in other books on the same 
subject. The anatomical descriptions are minute and 
accurate. 





Songs of the Minstrels. Mayhew and Co. London, 1828. 

In this volume Mr. Barnett has presented us with 
an arrangement of the Melodies of twelve nations, to 
each of which simple and appropriate words have been 
set by Mr. Van Dyk. It is a very meritorious publi- 
cation ; and we shall notice it more at length on some 
future occasion. 





MR. T. C, GRATTAN. 


We find that the amiable and accomplished 
author of ‘ Highways and Byeways’ is likely, 
ere long, to come before the public with a new 
series of Tales. We are glad to hear it. It isa 
grateful task to turn from the affectation and 
flippancy of the day, to his interesting and in- 
structive volumes. We know not through what 
lands or into what society the author is now pre- 
paring to lead us; but, be it where it may, we are 
sure that in his company we shall never lack profit 
or amusement ; that we shall meet nothing like 
false taste, heartlessness, or bigotry ; and, though 
this may not be aj] the acknowledgment due to 
Mr. Grattan, we can assure him that there is no 
kind of praise of which we should more proudly 
be the partakers. 





Birmingham.—The whole property in this town be- 
longing to individuals, is said to amount 11,000,000/. 
Two persons are stated to possess one million of 
pounds; ten, two millions; twenty, three millions; 
fifty, four millions ; and a hundred, five millions ; or, 
half the property of the whole. In the same town, 
here are twenty-three foundries, and but twenty mil- 
liuers and dress-makers; and, though the place contains 
near 100,000 inhabitants, there are only five music- 
shops, whilst there are seven coffin furniture makers, 
and three manufacturers of felon’s irons. 
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shel THE TWO FOUNTAINS: A TALE. 

wn Amone the many spots which convenience or 
ety, some remarkable beauty or some especial 

rules s for symbolic application, caused, during 

facts i ihe middle ages, to beinvested with peculiar sane- 
~~ none was more lovely, and few more reve- 

ress enced, than the Valley of the Two Fountains. It 

alot ran up the side of a mountain, carrying its green- 

ea. fy ness Into regions which would otherwise have 





heen utterly desolate. Its entrance was at a few 







= niles from the nearest village, and was marked 

iron, fy by 3 lofty perpendicular chasm down a dark red 

andy. fy rock, which was said to be a gash from the sword 

rials. fg of an old heathen champion. The tradition ran 
, 





eels, (y tuat the Pagan giant was gradually driven back 
cea. bythe spread of Christianity, from the land in 
mps; hich he had formerly been a chieftain, and that, 
rand atlast, with one blow of his weapon he cleaved 





for himself a passage into the valley, his only 
refuge from the advancing cross, and the sound of 
the litany. Centuries afterwards the valley became 
Christian ground by the blessing of Saint Sylvan, 
who penetrated into it, and was reported to have 













































































































wm | obtained, through prayer and penance, the per- 
n andy mission to baptize the enormous skeleton, which 
was all that remained of the deceased heathen. 
nfold. @ A coffin, nine cubits long, in the abbey founded 
t, and the Saint at some leagues’ distance, was said 
y use- @ contain the bones which were at once the sign 
nere is MH and subject of the marvel. 
at be- @ From that far period the valley had become 
esame B igly; and, instead of terror and hatred, it was 
te and with religious awe that the peasants now ap- 
hed the Giant’s Portal. They there encoun- 
tered a considerable stream, which filled, with tur- 
° 1008 bulence, the whole breadth of the channel; but, 
— wy clambering among the broken ledges which 
ve been fq wverhung the brink, it was-not diflicult for a reso- 
, publi. fy lute pilgrim to enter the valley. ‘The lower por- 
n some @ ion of it spread broad and smooth from side to 
side of the area left by the retiring cliffs ; and here 
theriver lay bright, expanded, and tranquil as a 
lke. But, somewhat farther on, the crags of the 
mountain began to show themselves through the 
sd in small masses of stone, each like the helmet 
plished of a soldier left on a battle-field, crested with 
likely, } adark green plumage of leaves, and laced with 
a new #membroidery of wild flowers. As the valley 
It is a  uarrowed and ascended, the stream became smaller 
on and § ad swifter, and the rocks were larger and more 
nd in- J frequent, till at last one of the vast masses of the 
h what § mountain seemed to project itself into the glen, 
yw pre- fad met the perpendicular walls of rock which 
we are ose on either hand, so as completely to block 
< profit BH upthe track. Vast and yrotesque portions of 
ag like § thiscentral pile, rifted into arches and caverns, 
though ff aranced like a bastion ; and from its opposite 
due to § sides gushed forth the Two Fountains. The one 
> is no § tue at the foot of the rock, where its birth-place 
proudly @ vas bordered with grass, and natural knots of 
pimroses and daffodils, and its sparkling waves 
ma lightly down the greensward ;—it wound 
own be- dong in freshness and rejoicing. This was named 
00,000. B the Fountain of Thanksgiving. The crags over- 
lion of hung above it, and formed a sort of chapel ; and 
nents wer this arch some pious hand had fixed a small 
> ’ 





ate of the Virgin. At the other side of the 
nty il UA and high upon its rude surface, broke forth 




















contains fountain of Repentance. Ltstruggled against 
music- @* thousand obstructions in its descent, and col- 











keted below in a deep basin, guarded and saneti- 
ted by a figure of the Magdalen, who seemed 
owed down with sorrow, and might have been 
fucied to weep her tears into the waters. They 
lowed away in a narrow and broken gulley, amid 
Opposition and shadow, till at last they escaped 
iti the sunshine of the open valley, and mixed 
Ir exuiting flood. with that which came trom 
i Fountain of Thanksgiving. The united 
formed, in. their downward course, the 

~¥ which filled the entrance to St, Sylvan’s 
y 

e rocks surrounding this retreat rose high 
abrupt from the. turf which covered the soil, 




























































































like walls of porphyry round a chamber floored 
with emerald. But the shrubs and trees which 
lifted their feathery or their stately forms above 
the ground, and threw their soft shadows on the 
grass, seemed to connect themselves naturally 
with the creepers and patches of evergreen or 
flowering plants, which clung on all sides to every 
fissure or projection of the dark red steeps. And 
the eye which measured those mountain heights 
found the sharpness of their outline, where it 
showed against the sky, shaded and softened by 
leafy tufts and a trelliswork of branches. ‘The rock 
between the Fountains, where it first met the view 
of the advancing pilgrim, was pierced by a low 
arch, the entrance to a wilderness of caverns, 
some roofed with spar, some open to the sun, 
some carpeted with moss, and containing baths 
of the brightest water—and others strewed with 
the fragrant leaves of wild flowers. No nexious 
animal had ever been seen in the valley; but the 
doe, with her fawn beside her, grazed fearlessly 
on its turf, or reposed beneath the shadow of its 
ancient trees. And the quiet glen, with its lawns 
and grottos, might have seemed a fit retreat for 
the birds of Eden, when they flew with their gem- 
like wings from the fiery swords of the Cheru- 
bim, and were seen upon the earth no more. 

This beautiful valley had no inhabitant but a 
child, the genius, as she appeared, of the spot. 
She came thither, men knew not whence, while 
her form was of all but infantine slenderness and 
lightness. Her yellow hair floated in ringlets, 
like the rich clouds of sunset, round a face which 
had all the smooth roundness of childhood, with- 
out any of its vivid colours ; and her large eyes, of 
the deepest grey, glanced from amid these waving 
clusters with a mild intensity of expression which 
did not belong to her age. She took up her 
abode in the cavern, and thenceforth the little 
hermitess was allowed to appropriate it as her 
home. The peasants of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and their wives and children, often came to 
the valley to pray beside the Fountains ; and they 
sometimes met Mona in the course of their pil- 
grimages. They speedily grew into the habit, as 
she uniformly rejected money, of bringing to her 
small portions of food: and but very little was 
all that she needed ; for she seemed to have pre- 
viously lived on the nuts and berries of the valley. 

They frequently saw her not at all, and fre- 
quently only caught a distant glimpse, as she 
wandered among the forest paths, or lay stretched 
in some narrow cradle among the shelves of the 
recesses. ‘They sometimes, only heard her voice 
gushing through the woods, and lingering round 
the cliffs in song. But there were many times 
when they had sufficient opportunities of seeing 
and conversing with her. They quickly loved 
her; but with a love of another kind from the 
fondness commonly felt for the simplicity and 
freshness of childhood. Reverence was mingled 
with their affection. They delighted to talk with 
her, not of toys or pastimes, but of their fears, 
their afflictions, and their sins; and she listened 
with a sympathy which never became inquisitive, 
and yet never wearied. She would sit for hours 
beside one or other of the Fountains, while some 
villaye youth, who would as soon have thought of 
any of the most atrocious blasphemies as of pol- 
luting his feelings about Mona with the mixture 
of earthly passion, teld her his tale of hatred, 
vengeance, and remorse ; or while some maiden, 
with many blushes and many tears, confided to 
her the love whieh she had betrayed, or which 
was not returned by its object. The very chil- 
dren, whom their mothers taught ‘to kneel, and 
with joined hands, to repeat their prayers, before 
the image of the Virgin, attached themselves to 
her, not as to ohe of their own age and their 
habits, but as toa spirit sent to guide and senctify 
them. And the Maiden of the Fountains, albeit 
an outeast child, came gradually to be thought 
of with as much of pious, though half-uncon- 
scious, veneration, as the holiest saint, or most 
heroic martyrs of the Church. She never was 
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seen beyond the valley. Within its craggy limits 
the increasing beauty of the dells and grottos 
made it be supposed that she was in the habit of 
fostering the shrubs, and clearing of drifted leaves 
the margins of the springs. But, whenever she 
came near the peasant-pilgrims, she was ready to 
attend to their confessions and give them her 
earnest sympathy. And, as she grew in years, 
and approached more nearly to perfect woman- 
hood, she became accustomed to see an increase 
in the number of those who brought their pray- 
ers, and thanksgivings, and penitence, to the 
Fountain-shrine; but from none did she ever 
hear a word which could indicate that any meaner 
feeling than that of devotion had drawn them to 
her retreat. Her difference from all other maid- 
ens in mind and look, her etherial delicacy of 
complexion, her sibyl glances, the pure and loft 
character of her discourse, and the sanctity which 
surrounded her as with a vestal robe, guarded her 
from being an object of passion to any one; and 
so she dwelt amid the woods and rivers, and slept 
beneath the stars a nun of nature’s consecration. 

And how could she in truth have been dedicated 
to God by any other power than that Nature which 
was the only parent she had ever known? No 
human father could surrender her to Heaven ; 
for none had ever earned by his love the right 
to yield, or to withhold, her. The religion which 
her heart had taught her to find in books, and 
which she had never been told to separate from 
the religion that is piled in mountains, that 
lives in forests, that breathes and moves in all 
creation—the religion that united itself in her 
thoughts to all that was beautiful around her, and 
yet gave to all yisible objects far more than it 
drew from their loveliness :—this was her only 
master, and this the teacher who instructed her 
that she was a peculiar creatare, set apart from 
men to show forth to them how excellent and 
mighty are the human capacities for goodness. 
And it was thus that, while she sought for God in 
her own soul, she found him present, not only 
there, but in every leaf that waved above her, or 
rustled beneath her footstep, living, not only in 
what we vainly call a/ive, (as if any thing in the 
universe were dead, except the sensual and selfish 
mind,) but also in all that exists, from the grain 
of dust up to the heart of man, and to the burning 
spirits of the celestial hierarchy. Therefore did 
she become alight and a consolation to the natives 
of thatruggedregion; and the name of Monacould 
tame into gentleness the fiercest passions among 
the neighbouring villagers. Years after, when her 
gentle eyes had long been closed beneath the turf, 
men have wondered at seeing, in the midst of some 
military carnage, the uplifted hand of the veteran 
stayed, and were charmed into mercy by the tale 
he told them of the Maiden of the Two Fountains, 
whose memory had then crossed his thoughts as 
if it had been an inspiration. 

This pure being had thus passed several years ; 
and the leaves of autumn were again lying thick 
and brown upontheearth. A pale moon gleamed 
upon them with its steady ray; and the maiden 
had withdrawn herself from its light into a recess 
of one of the caverns, Where was strewn her couch. 
The rocky arch extended not over the whole of 
the chamber; and, at a few yards nearer the en- 
trance than was Mona’s place of rest, the moon- 
shine streamed in, broad and clear, upon the sides 
and floor of the grotto, and the edges of this lake 
of light were chequered by the jagged outline of 
the aperture, and by the shapes of the plants which 
had found a hold above. Mona, as was her cus- 
tom, had prayed before the image of the Virgin, 
and then had laid her innocent thoughts to rest. 
As she slept, her hands had fallen together in an 
attitude of devotion ; and he who had watched her 
countenance, might have judged, by its resigned 
tranquillity, that she was troubled with no angry 
or painful dreams. But he would not have seen 
her long continue thus undisturbed. The cloud 
came over her countenance, the pulses of her 


temples throbbed tumultuously, and her lips seemed 
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heaving with ineffectual groans. Her hands moved 
feebly ; and her mind appeared unable to over- 
come the slumber of the physical powers. But 
at length, with a shudder, and a faint cry, she 
woke. Nor was she reassured by escaping from 
her dream ; for the first. object which met her eyes 
was the figure of a tall man bending forward to- 
wards her, with both hands resting on a staff, and 
standing under the broad moonlight. She sat up 
on her couch, drew round her a large woollen 
mantle which the reverential gratitude of a pea- 
sant had offered to her, and looked at her unex- 
pected visitor, The light fell on his front, and 
showed it high and deeply marked with one or 
two perpendicular furrows, and thinly shaded by 
white hairs. His whole appearance was that of a vi- 

orous man, bowed down by age or affliction. His. 
face was fine, but haggard, and had a look of ear. 
nestness so mouraoful as to be almost despairing. 
Mona was astonished at the sight of a person whom 
she had never met before thus suddenly pouenen 
to her: but she was not frightened; and she calmly 
asked of the stranger what it was which had in- 
duced him to seek her. He replied, ‘ I know not, 
I heard them say you can make the miserable 
happy ; and I come to see you. But, if you would 
not tbrast me back upon a world where I find no- 
thing but wretchedness, you must think no more 
of repose this night. I will try to gain composure 
for telling you what man I am, by praying during 
a few moments at yonder Fountain named of Re- 

ntance. If at my return you are prepared to 
ear ine, I shall bless you for a sympathy the like 
of which I haye not known during fifteen years. 
If you also abhor the miserable, I can only pray 
to God that I may find mercy for at once ending 
a life which is an agony to myself, and a terror to 
others.’ 

The stranger turned away, and left the cavern ; 
and Mona speedily arranged her coarse and 
simple dress, and seated herself in the part of 
her retreat from which she could lovk out most 
freely at the skies. She had scarcely placed her, 
self, when the quick and irregular steps of the 
stranger sounded near her ; and he almost rushed 
into the cavern, py 9 ‘It is in vain. I 
cannot pray. God will not hear me; and, if you 
will not, I have no more to hope on earth or in 
heaven.’ He seized her hand, and went on ra- 
pidly—‘ Will you, will you, listen to me?’ The 
maiden implored him to try and tranquillize him- 
self, and to believe that she was ready to hear 
whatever he was inclined to say. He placed him- 
self with his back to the light, and stretched his 
large limbs along the rocky floor, It would be 
difficult to imagine a stronger contrast than was 
presented by these two, thus seated almost side by 
side, with the bright moonshine streaming down 
upon them, and walled in by the shadows of the 
cavern. With her long dishevelled locks, her 
large soft eyes, and colour wan almost as the 
snow-drop, she scemed the creature of that hour 
and sky, so ethereal, and so lovely. The old man 
looked all of the earth earthy; the representative 
of human guilt and anguish, but not without some- 
thing of that dignity which clings even to the 
abasement of our nature. His discourse ran 
nearly as follows : 

(To be continued.) 
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Qy. I. (Continwed.)—Are the Scotch Metaphysicians 
worth reading ? 





PutLtosopny may be divided under two great 
heads, on the one of which inquiry seems to lead 
men to agree, and on the other, to differ. The 
former is conversant with the primary facts of 
consciousness, and with the primary distinctions 
of .morality. . About these there can be very 
little quarrelling among reasoners of ordinary 

ood sense and good faith. The latter is inquisi- 
tive about the origin of the recognized principles 
of. knowledge, or employs itself in tracing out de- 
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ductions from the data which are furnished by | in particular, had been led by that theory to throw 


the former. Its followers must naturally split 
into as diverse conclusions as there are different 
degrees of intellectual subtlety, and of capacity 
for following a connected series of arguments. 

It is, therefore, with extreme distrust that the 
common herd of writers should be listened to 
when they summon men of high and undoubted 
genius at the prostituted judgment-seat of com- 
mon sense. It is so flattering to the pride of me- 
diocrity to fancy that the pinions which have 
borne a genius high above their ken can only 
serve (like those of Icarus) to betray their posses- 
sor, that we need not be surprised if sounds and 
seas without number are distinguished in the 
charts of such surveyors as having witnessed the 
immersion of fool-hardy philosophers. Moreover, 
it is so much more satisfactory for such critics to 
impute what they cannot understand in great au- 
thors rather to alack of common sense intelligibleto 
all men, than to a reach and force af intellect unin- 
telligible to them, that they naturally enough prefer 
the pleasing alternative. It is thus that the great 
axiom of Descartes has been derided as a useless 
demonstration of existence, instead of being in- 
terpreted as a solemn expression of all that is 
essential and spiritual in existence—the principle 
of identity—the basis of science. It is thus that 
Locke is slandered, as if the origin which he 
ascribes to some of the higher powers of man had 
interfered with his belief of them; and Berkeley, 
(to return to the example before us,) as if his ideal 
theory convicted him of setting aside the evidence 
of his senses! It is on this absurd accusation 
(more absurdly supported) that the founder of the 
Scottish school of moral philosophers was con- 
tent to rest his hope of immortality! Vain hope! 
His pupil and panegyrist, Stewart, resigned the 
professorial chair to one ‘ who knew not Joseph ;’ 
and the oracles of Glasgow College sank at-length 
to adiscount in the academic shades of Edinburgh. 
Yet may a coach and six be driven through Dr, 
Thomas Reid’s ‘ Inquiry,’ without the aid of pla- 
giarism frem Dr. Thomas -Brown, by any one, at 
least, who is aequainted with Berkeley, and who 
is, tant soit peu, a better charioteer than Cromwvell. 
It was well for the philosopher of Glasgow, that 
the grave had hushed those batteries of Irish logic, 
and for ever dulled the edge of that Socratic 
irony, which, if Berkeley had survived, would 
have astonished his ears, and would have strangled 
in the birth that unaccountable reputation which 
Dr. Reid so long contrived to retain, as the ¢ :- 
stroyer of a theory of perception which was. in- 
debted for existence to his own imagination, and 
which held divided mastery there with a heap of 
the most ill-understood and ill-assorted theories 
that ever crammed the brains of a mortal, and 
that were ushered into the world very appropri- 
ately in language which, while boasting itself to 
be the vehicle of wholesome undiluted common 
sense, contradicted its own claim in the very 
phrases which expressed it, and exhibited, in its 
motley store of metaphors and figures, how com- 
pletely those extrayagant excursions and vagaries, 
supposed to be the exclusive vice of ill-governed 
genius, are compatible with the dryness of a soul 
the must prosaic that ever scoffed at Heaven’s own 
inspirations. 

Not with more astonishment did a certain house 
of legislators: hear the bold assertion of its elo- 
quent Jeader, ‘ that-he had called a new, world 
into existence, to redress the balance of the old,’ 
—than did the last-century’s audience of the great 
Dr.-Reid give ear to hissmagnanimous and mar- 
vellous boast, that he had saved the sensible uni- 
verse from falling beneath the redoubled strokes 
of the ideal philosophy! Nor did he meet with 
less admiring and-ypplauding belieyers. All who 
read the Introduetion of his most profound ‘ In- 
quiry,’ went.no farther to be convinced that the 
great minds.of modern times had been universally 
misled by the peripatetic theory of sensible 
forms and species, a theory which had not sur- 
vived the era of the schoolmen ; and that Berkeley, 





discredit on the evidence of his senses; while 
every one who has read and understood him 
admit that his whole system is founded on the eyj. 
dence of his senses, and has been rendered too 
matical and exclusive only by his refusal to 
to any other evidence. But what, in the name of 
philosophy, or of his idol common sense, which he 
addresses with such awkward adoration, is Dr. 
Reid’s own system of perception founded on ; that 
system which is trumpeted, if we may so speak 
without irreverence, almost as one of reconcilig. 
tion and atonement between fallible Philosophy 
and immutable truth? It is founded on a bare hy. 
pothesis, every inch as monstrous as his b 
of @ peripatetic theory, and which, indeed, was 
worthily begotten on that theory by the miscop. 
structive mind of Dr. Reid. He creates an inde. 
one power of the mind, which he christens 
erception, (employing that word in an entir 
different sense from that in general atteched 
to it before or since,) and to which he ag. 
signs the office of perceiving matter; an office 
which a tolerably economical mental administra. 
tion would assuredly abolish as a sinecure; 
since it does not comprise any of the functions of 
sense which receive the impressions of outward 
objects; nor any of the processes of mind which 
associate and connect these with the objects which 
age them ; but is, in short—its author. best 
<new what. .Whether it be more or less ridicu. 
lous than the ‘ material films’ which Dr. Reid in. 
tended it to supersede, is a matter too abstruse 
for hasty decision; but we may here. remark the 
singular iniquity of that still perhaps prevaili 
paw. verdict, which, while it has.conde 
ishop Berkeley as a visionary contemner of the 
jurisdiction of sense, which he so constantly and 
consistently appeaied to, has acknowledged Dr, 
Reid as its approved iraintainer, who was the first 
in modern times to set it utterly aside, in favour 
of a non-descrip: faculty de sa facon, whieh, 
whether it be mental, or material, or a mixture of 
both, he left uncertain. ; 
The most. celebrated pupil of that ‘ irrefragable 
doctor’ whose merits have been just criticised, and 
the late acknowledged head of Scotch philosophy 
took up the. cudgels which had formerly bee 
wielded by Dr, Campbell, against the second, of 
those illustrious authors, whom we have specified 
as ‘ rocks of offence’ to Scotch metaphysicians, 
The tone in which he commences his remarks 
upon the dialectic system of that ancient teacher, 
is pretty indicative of the temper in which he was 
likely to continue them. A wilful mystification— 
a meditated fraud on his disciples—is hiate! 
against Aristotle! against .dim,. the  rigorow 
method and connection of whose writings stamp 
the same scientific characteristics, and, by con 
sequence, the same supposition of im 
on them all, if hs a ais ! The idea is oe 
monstrous, and could only have originated from 
attributing to. Aristotle the worst vices of 
schoolmen.. Even. those unlucky syllogists hare 
been treated by the Scottish school with com 
tempt unphilosophically absolute: when .we Jt 
member that for more than three centuries the 
whole enlightenment of Europe found its refuge 
in their, cloisters; that their seclusion from. the 
active school of life aud of nature, was) unavoi 
able in the then unquiet state of the world ;; an 
that the fearless independence of thought whieh 
many of them exerted, prepared the. West. 
Europe to receive, and to be fertilized py, the seed 


of ancient learning which was scattered en, i6 
issolution of the Baatecn Bee 


shores, at the final 
pire. , 
Precisely a similar error to that which revallel 
against the axiem of Descartes, with. volar ae 
soners (and amongst them Dr. Reid). has, 
adopted. by Stewart, and his successor, Bre 
against the dictum of Aristotle de. omni. et # 
As, in the former instance, to. demonstrate; 
istence.was alleged to be the object of; 
cartes; .80, in the latter, to. demonstrate. dem 
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jration was alleged to be the object of Aris- 
wie. As the former charge proceeds on an er- 
yoneous idea of the higher part of logic, which 

into the universal principles of science ; 
the latter proceeds upon an equally erroneous 
idea of the lower part, hi concerns itself only 
with the process of legitimate deduction from the 
eae established by the higher. It is the ob- 

0 


this lower branch to ascertain the nature 
if the process of deduction above-mentioned, 
gd'to supply a system of rules asa test of its cor- 
ret or incofrect performance. This is what Du- 
Stewart calls demonstrating demonstration ! 
equal force he might have urged the same 

ion to the proof of an arithmetical sum. 
writ were our bbject at present to defend the 
of Aristotle against the irregular onset of 
SE enbete horde; the fallacy (by grace of Dr. 
Whately) might be shown of bringing against the 
‘of the syllogism what is essentially true of 
i reasoning—namely, that the premiises must 
involve the eonchision: It might be shown, after 
fi¢same writer, that Stewart in one breath affirms 
the eae tobe utterly barren and worthless, 
ind, in the next; admits that every course of argu- 
nent may be réduced toa series of syllogisms. 
But; our business being not to enter the lists upon 
tither side, but to speculate, at safe distance, on 
the'calibre of the combatants, we shall content 
wrselves with glancing at the method of attack, 
without waiting to see the decision of the contest. 
And the only thing that puzzles us in this —— 
of Stewart is, ‘the difficulty of finding any method 
wal. Such a’ jumble of citations from eternal 
Dr Reid, Lord Monboddo, Dry Gillies, and a 

tbe of other compatriots, 

<'* Forgotten as fools, or remem dered as bores— 
sich a floundering in and out of the main argu- 
went, from one part of the qu>stion to another, 
iid from the matter in debate .o its mere acci- 
dents and out-works,—that we honestly avow our- 
selves unable to unravel any definite line of argu- 
ment whatever from this medley of transcribed 
awd of original inconsequences. Our inspection 
the Scottish line of battle against Aristotle 
tust therefore be deferred until we come to con- 
iider the philosophical rank of its third leader, 
D¥Brown, and the only one of the three who 
tar pretend to much logical acuteness or ac- 
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SPORTING. 


Te the Editor of the Atheneum. 

‘Str,—I aman old fellow; a lazy, old fellow— 
it, perhaps, a testy old fellow ; but, old and lazy 
#1 am, und testy as I may be, I have taken pen 
laid to point ott’ to you what appears to me 
tbe a ‘Considerable defect, or rather deficiency, 
your paper; namely, that there is a class, and 
that'too d very large one, to the entertainment of 
thich, individually, not one line of your columns 
has ever been dedicated—I allude to the Sporting 
lass; but, lest I should be misunderstood, | 
all venture a few words in explanation of my 
weaning. 

“Yam far ftom wishing that the pages of a 
rary journal should be devoted to technical 
] W thie last state of the odds on the Derby or 
SLedger—to the i peg J detail of the quan- 
tity of game destroyed by the last party of princely 
pot-shooters, or to the no less disgusting ac- 
hnté of the successful slaughters committed by 
Patrician poulterers of Red House notoriety. 

h details, however well they might suit the 
pages of a sporting calendar, would, I am well 
tre, be muth misplaced in your columns ; but 
Fay’ persuaded that sporting anecdotes related in 
itely style, and divested as much as possible of 
feal phrases, would be perused with interest 
W's Yreat majority of your readers, as I am of 
pion that the love of field sports, in some shape 
her, is one of the inclinations most generally 
iaphinted in our nature, however circumstances 





may, in many cases, have prevented its develop- 
ment. 

It is with a view, Sir, to remedy this deficiency 
that I address you these lines ; and, in offering you 
such reminiscences as I can muster.on sporting 
subjects, I am actuated less by the belief that they 
will afford much gratifieation to your readers, 
than by the hope that my example will induce 
others of your correspondents to continue the 
work, tet with your approval, I ain willing to 
begin. 

It may here be expected by some, that, in com- 
pliance with the most approved plan of essayists 
on all subjects, I should preface my observations 
by a learned and elaborate dissertation on the 
rise and progress of the science of sporting, in all 
ages, and in all countries, beginning with Nim- 


rod’s first patent, and ending with Manton’s last 


—but I shall do no such thing. Some, on the 
other hand, judging from the qualities whereby I 
have designated myself, will take up the idea that 
I am some ignorant, intolerant, bottlenosed old 
fellow—a staunch defender of flint guns and fana- 
ticism, standing up for the Game Laws, and, if a 
magistrate, committing scores to prison for the ac- 
cidental breach of them; or, to'sum up my charac- 
ter in few words, that I am an enemy to all recent 
improvements however obvious, and a friend to 
all ancient abuses however odious: but they too 
are wrong. Old, lazy, and testy, as I have avowed 
myself, I am, I hope, neither illiterate nor illi- 
beral, Much as I reverence my ancestors, I am 
fully conscious of the improvements of modern 
times. Fond as I am of sporting, I should shud- 
der at the idea of giving over a fellow-creature 
to almost certain destruction, for having been 
casually tempted to the indulgence of similar 

ropensities. In short, I am all for the London 

Jniversity, and locks behind the barrels—I doat 
upon Percussion, and detest Party. 

Those who dislike me, or my principles, can 
here leave off, while, for the benefits of others, I 
proceed to* the consideration of the subject,— 
having now settled the preliminaries in a way 
which will prevent, I doubt not, the chance of 
any future misunderstanding between us. 


The ordinary mode cf classifying sporting sub- 
jects, is to divide thei into—Racing, Hunting, 
Shooting, Coursing, and Fishing. Oa the first 
two of these, though for different reasons, I shall 
offer no reminiscences ; and first as to Racing. 

After the candid avowal I have made of my 
age and infirmities, 1 hope the reader will not 
quarrel with me for being a little perverse and 
opinionative in my notions on some matters ; but 
the fact is, that Ido not think thet Rucing deserves 
a place among sporting subjects at all, and for 
this reason : 

The interest of Racing amongst its most earnest 
advocates consists wholly in gambling excite- 
ment ; and gambling of any kind does not, ac- 
an to my idea, come under the denomina- 
tion of sporting. If its object consisted merely 
in the production of the noblest animal in the 
creation in its highest state of perfection, I should 
readily accord to Racing the high place it already 
holds by eastom among sporting subjects; but, 
when that object is made wholly subservient to 
the desire of gaming, and when’ a great part of 
the ‘ sporting business’ is carried on at Tuttersall’s, 
and in the rooms at Newmarket and elsewhere, 
i must continue to think far etherwise ; and, in- 
deed, until 1 shall meet with a man who runs his 
favourite horse without having any thing depend- 
ing on him, or, at least, whose interest lies in the 
animal and not'in the stakes, | am not likely to 
ehange my opinion. 

Of Hunting I think far differently; and few 
have followed this noblest of British field sports 
with the ardour that I did for thirty years of my 
life; but, having been warned by an’ accident 
which befel me several years ago, while following 
the hounds, and which confined me for many 
months, that at my time of life nature had Jost 





the renovating power by which she had enabled 
me easily to get over many such casualties in my 
younger days, I was compelled, most unwilling} 
to give up this my favourite amusement; and, al 
though I could tell many a tale 
* Of my disastrous chances 
Of moving aceidents by flood and field, 
Of hair breadth ‘scapes, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills,’ 

yet I must decline offering any reminiscences on 
this subject,—in the first place, because I feel little 
inclined to treat of an amusement the loss of 
which I do not cease to regret, and the bare men- 
tion of which to me only serves ‘ infandum reno- 
vare dolorem ;’ and, in the next place, because, 
setting my own feelings aside, I fear that I and 
my notions might not meet with that respectful 
attention which an old fellow like me might con- 
sider himself entitled to, from the Nimrods of the 
present day, for whom my anecdotes would pro 
bably ess about as much interest as so many 
old play-bills, and to whom my antiquated ideas 
and mode of expressing them, would be as much 
a subject of contempt, as my old-fashioned ac- 
coutrements (which they may see most correctly 
delineated in some’ of Bunbury’s caricatures) 
would be one of derision. Having, therefore, as 
I said before, no ‘ modern instances’ wherewith to 
enforce my ‘ wise saws,’ I shall keep them to my- 
self, unless where I may judge that their intro- 
duction in the shape of an occasional allusion or 
passing remark, may be of service to the rising 
generation. 


Of Shooting, I have a great deal to say, being 
still a keen follower of this sport as oo in 
my most youthful days: indeed, I think rather 
more so than otherwise, as it seems to me that 
a part of that eagerness which properly belonged 
to Hunting, has been diverted into this channel. 
I flatter myself that-on this subject, whether as 
respects practical skill or theoretical knowledge, 
Tam no whit behind the most knowing of the 
moderns. I shall not, however, enter any farther 
into it at present, as (in the event of your signi- 
fying your acceptance of my offer) it will hecome 

e subject of future communications. Of Coursin 
I shall say but little, as it is an amusement that i 
am not particularly partial to. ‘I’ have indeed 
won some few cups, collars, and cotiples, in m 
day; but I never ee? ta speaking, an ad- 
mirer of the sport. ere it can be enjoyed in 

erfection, it is, without doubt, agreeable enough ; 

ut, where, as frequently happens, the hares are 
either so scarce as to keep the coursers kicking 
about for an hour or two without finding, or so 
plentiful, as that each dog has a separate one to 
run, and where, moreover, the ground is probably 
such, that, either through the intervention of hills 
or of enclosures, all that can be seen of the chace 
is the first start for a few hundred yards, and the 
return of the greyhounds some half-hour after- 
wards, dirty and tired, and too frequently lame,— 
and I cannot but think that it is on the whole but 
unsatisfactory sport. 

Of Fishing I must begin by saying, that I per- 
fectly agree with Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that 
fly-fishing is the only kind worth trying; and I 
would farther add, that in my opinion trout 
and salmon are the only fish worth trying for. 
Spinning a minnow for pike is indeed pretty 
good sport ; but, besides that I have a great ob- 
jection to fishing with any but inanimate baits, 
I think that minnow-fishing, being so easy and 
so certain a method of destroying the large 
fish, comes rather too much under the denomina- 
tion of ‘ Pot-fishing,’ to be practised with credit 
by a good fisherman ; indeed, in almost‘all well- 
preserved streams, it-is not alowed. As for 
worm-fishing, live-bait fishing, trolling, bobbing 
for eels, floating trimniers, night-lines, &v. é&c., 
1 abominate them alt equally and unutterably. 
By this you will understand that any reminiscen¢es 
1 might send you on this subject, would treat ex- 
clusively of the former. And now, having eom- 
pleted the outline of what Lhave to’offer; I shall 


, 


—_—— 
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look forward to a favourable answer among your 
Notices to Correspondents, and, in the mean time, 
I have the honour to subscribe myself, with great 
respect, your humble servant, 
CHRISTOPHER CRABTREE. 

[We cannot have a moment's hesitation in assuring 
our correspondent that his communications will be re- 
ceived with gratitude, read with attention, and inserted 
with punctuality —Ep.] 





MR. DALE’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


In Mr. Dale’s introductory lecture at the Lon- 
don University, (which, besides other merits, con- 
tains so bold and well-timed an avowal of his 
intention to make all his instructions subordinate 
to the inculcation of religious principles,) there 
is one passage which we think so much at variance 
with the whole spirit of that declaration, that all 
our respect for the author of the lecture cannot 
prevent us from expressing our utter disapproba- 
tion of it : 

‘Now the system of a liberal education may be 
modelled on the principle of comprehending all useful 
knowledge, which is called general education; or of 
preparing the pupils more immediately for some specific 
occupation or pursuit, which is termed professional 
education. The object of both, however, must be identi- 
cal; namely, that the student may hereafter occupy a 
respectable, if not an eminent, position in society. And, 
as an unavoidable inference, we should attach the 
highest importance to those studies by which that 
desirable object may be most effectually promoted.’ 

The object of education that the student may 
occupy a respectable station in society! And this 
from Mr. Dale, this from a poet, this from a 
divine, this from a professor who rests so much 
upon the cultivation of principle! We have intel- 
lects given us which may be so trained that they 
shall take account of every thing finite around 
us : of the world of nature, of the mighty empire 
of experience; and these are to be educated, that 
we may hold a respectable station in society ! 
We have imaginations that are capable of grasping 
the infinite: cultivate them that we mayhold a 
respectable station in society! We have affections 
which may carry us out of the circle of every-day 
cares and sorrows, and transport us into a world 
of their own: teach your pupil, therefore, to 
feel, and live, and love,—that he may hold a 
respectable station in society! We have con- 
sciences which reveal to us ourselves, and our 
God: do not let them run to waste, or there 
is great danger that you will not have a re- 
spectable station in society! In short, be 
men, that you may be good tuilors,—be philoso- 
phers, and you will mix medicines in a style that 
you never dreamed of,—be Christians, and there 
will not be such accomplished cobblers in all the 
universe. Oh! this was not the faith of those 
elder men over whose glowing pages Mr. Bale 
will have to conduct the pupils of the London 
University! Knowledge to them was dear for its 
own good sake ; virtue and religion were coveted 
because they filled the mind with such life and 
joy, that they enabled it to dispense with outward 
excitements and appliances ; truth was loved be- 
cause it was truth. Men in those days had svx/s, 
the cultivation of which was the end and pleasure 
of existence. And England in those days had 
Shakspeares, and Miltons, and Bacons, and Sid 
neys, and Taylors. She might have more such; 
but, unless her sons labour to kindle in themselves 
and in each other the spirit which animated the 
ancient men, she wil] not have more of them; no, 
not though she have fifty new Universities, with 
five hundred professors in each of them. 





Miss F. H. Kelly.—We observe that this excellent 
actress is playing to delighted audiences at Brighton. 
No where can her admirable personitication of Judict 
fail in exciting interest; and it is evident that with every 
successive performance she approaches nearer to per- 
fection, ‘The Two Friends’ has also been got up by 
the Brighton manager, and with considerable success. 





HINTS ON THE CURRENCY OF MIND. 


By a Member or THe Grus-Streer CHAMBER 
or CoMMERCE. 

Ir is infinitely creditable to the plain good 
sense and practical philosophy of this nation of 
shop-keepers, that its intellectual commerce has 
been always conducted upon exactly the same 
principles of sober calculation which regulate 
every other branch of its foreign and domestic 
trade. No wild, wicked, and unprofitable specu- 
lation ean ever flourish in our truly national lite- 
rature ; to send skates to South America, or ser- 
mons to South Africa, is considered a more ra- 
tional enterprise, than to publish, as in Italy, what 
will hardly pay its costs; or to subscribe, as in 
France, for the support of periodicals, with a view 
to the diffusion of principles. Our object is, in 
mental, as in all other industry, to obtain the 
greatest possible returns, with the smallest expen- 
diture of capital and labour; and, if these prin- 
ciples pervade the whole commerce, they are of 
still greater prevalence in the Currency of Mind. 
In the general home and exportation-trade of that 
commodity, irregular schemes and sallies, in cer- 
tain states of the market, have occasionally had 
better success than the ordinary modes of doing 
business. But in the management of the ‘nstru- 
ment of trade, the great wheel of circulation, no 
vagaries are allowable. Every tyro in political 
economy knows, that, whatever portion of the ca- 
pital of a society may be used as a circulating 
medium, is thereby rendered dead and unpro- 
ductive stock,—being withdrawn from every tield 
of activity in which it might have added to the 
national wealth. But, addition to that wealth being 
the only rational object of mental, as of every 
other industry, it follows that the smallest pos- 
sible portion of mental capital should be applied 
to the purposes of currency. What these pur- 
poses are, remains for future explanation. Suflice 
it here to say, that a due sense of the expediency 
of serving them as narrowly and cheaply as possi- 
ble, has ever been most remarkable in countries, 
like our own, the seat of social order and refined 
civilisation. 

The currency of mind consists in every printed 
form of intellectual communication. To enume- 
rate these is obviously out of the question, or even 
to class them under any moderate number of 
heads. Enough for the present will be merely 
to notice the more popular varieties of publica- 
tion. These are, firstly, periodicals ; being sheets 
or stitched pamphlets; published daily, weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly. Secondly, non-periodi- 
cals of all sorts and sizes, from the debonair, do- 
mestic duodecimo, to the imperial, or, more strictly 
speaking, double-royal quarto. 

Such being the component parts of intellectual 
currency ; what are the proper means for ascer- 
taining its purity, and restricting its issue within 
reasonable bounds? The rules in different coun- 
tries on this subject vary immensely; from the 
summary procecdings of Don Migucl, to the 
complex regulations of the press-law in France. 
Probably, some such system as prevails amongst 
ourselves unites the whole substantial benefits of 
every possible direct and indirect provision. 

In the first place, the Government claims a 
seignorage for the trouble which it takes in coining 
all political papers ; that is to say, atlixing a stamp 
on them; which process is supposed to have a 
magical efiicacy in ascertaining the purity and 
genuineness of their contents. If any wrong or 
dangerous doctrine is forged and uttered under 
the feigned sanction of this stamp, our law, in its 
great clemency, mitigates the penalty in other 
cases Visited on this class of offenders, to simple 
confiscation of the criminal’s worldly goods, with 
due and condign inearceration of his person. 

Such are the securities for the genuineness, 
but itis also required to prevent the over-issue of 
mental currency. This would be most effectually 
managed, if the Government could retain the cireu- 
lation in ifs own hands. Since, however, such an 





——<—<— 
arrangement is unfortunately impracticable, anq 
since, unluckily, this sort of paper-currency is 
usually found by its projectors inconvertible ; 
gold, no remedy spent for its occasional excess 
except what may be found in the wise caution 
and provident unwillingness of the public to Rive 
cash for it. Wonderful, indeed, is the acuteness 
with which every one discerns a superabundanee 
of mental currency ! 

When a set of starving spinners find some One 
of their fraternity in politics expert enough to 
compose, 2nd, in ‘ hand-of-write,’ calligrapher 
enough to pen, a petition to the Parliament, ig. 
puting the glut of cotton goods to the exaction of 
tithes, and the great decay of trade to the repairs 
at Windsor,—immediately the more enlightened 
classes exclaim, ‘ Two-penny trash !"—‘ Excess of 
mental currency !’—Over-issue ! 

When an elderly gentleman perceives himself 
puzzled in his notions about Eldorado-shares ang 
belles-lettres, by the conflicting volleys of light 
and heavy paper-shot from the press, tearing the 
subject to tatters in every possible direction,—it js 
some solace to his state of dulled and bafiled 
prehension to exclaim, ‘ No truth in any of these 
rascally prints !'—‘ Excess of mental currency !— 
* Over-issue !’ 

When Discontent spreads wide her unaccountable 
wings upon the subjects of a free paternal Govern. 
ment, and instils into the public mind a dangerous 
spirit of scepticism on the blessings of intolerance 
and the corn laws,—alarm exalts her guardian con. 
stitutional banner, blows her trumpet, and arrays 
her true-blue satellites, lest unhappily the efferves. 
cence should subside of itself. Above all, the lusty 
choir of country gentlemen brays louder than the 
trumpet’s brazen roar,— Licentiousness of the 
press ’!—* Excess of mental currency !’—‘ Over. 
issue |” 

So have I seen at Astley’s, Sadler’s Wells, or the 
Olympic, while the British fair encourage the ex- 
ploits of Bob Logic, or deplore the sternly. 
expiated errors of George Barnwell, some wag, 
who finds his standing-room uncomfortable, ma- 
liciously spread rumours of fire! Then it appears 
that the masculine is more worthy than the femi- 
nine, and the feminine more worthy than the few 
who sit neuter! Then the bumpkin aristocracy of 
thewes and sinews asserts its ‘ constitutionalie: 
fluence ;’ women and children fall beneath a worse 
than Manchester massacre; and the execution 
done by strength upon feebleness is as dire as if its 
cause had been real. 

E. 0. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 





Tue First Meeting of the Ninth Session of this So- 
ciety was holden on Tuesday evening, the 28th of No- 
vember, at its apartments, 32, Sackville-street, Picca- 
dilly, Sir James M‘Grigor, M.D., F.R.S., K.C.T.S, 
Director-General of the Army Medical Board, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

Before the commencement of the usual business, Dr. 
Short presented to the President a gold chain, (formerly 
worn by his Royal Highness the Duke of York, the 
first Patron of the Society,) to which was appended 
a medallion bust of his Majesty, the present Patron, 
executed by Stothard, which several Fellows of the So 
ciety had subscribed for. At Dr. Short’s request, the 
Right Honourable the Earl Stanhope formally invested 
Sir James M‘Grigor with the same. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read 
and confirmed, the following, and many other presents, 
were announced as hzving been made to the Society: 
A collection of 600 plants indigenous to the Alps ¢f 
Bavaria and the north of Italy, beautifully arranged 
by Professor Martius, presented by his Majesty the 
King of Bavaria ; a considerable collection of East In- 
dian medicinal plants, selected from the Company's 
extensive herbarium, by Dr. Thomas Horsfield, anf 
presented by the Honourable the United East India Com- 
pany; 2 collection of plants, made thirty years sine 
in Jersey, by Sir James M‘Grigor, and now pres 
by him ; a numerous collection of mosses and other 
cryptogamic plants, with several rare’ phaiterogamic 
plants, presented by Mrs. Frost ; a numerous collection 
of plants indigenous to England, presented by James 
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, M.D. ; an excellent specimen of the Christ’s 














e, and torn, or gleditshia triacanthos, presented by Abraham 
racy is Wy Faveue, Esq.; a specimen of syrup, made from the 
16 inky I sweat mocancra, with some seeds of that plant, pre- 
excess fy sated by Professor Berthellot, of Teneritfe. Some rare 
vation, fy bashouse seeds, presented by Professor Bertoloni of 
: on Bologna ; aspecimen of the chocolate plant or gewm 
to give Bh radense, presented by Colonel John Ready, Gove 
, presen y Colonel John Ready, Governor 
nteness {Prince Edward’s Island ; a species of typha, and also 
ndance 1 plant called vanguilla, possessing active medicinal 
properties, which are to be communicated to the So- 
ne One ciety by Mr. Friend, presented by he Philosophical 
ugh to fy socety of British Guiana, throagh Lieutenant M. C. 





frend, R.N., FR 


‘S. Nees ab Essenbeck’s complete 
gllection of officinal plants, containing 384 foliocoloured 
















































































































































































































































































m Aa jithographic plates, presented by Earl Stanhope, F.R.S., 
pa: Vice-President, together with numerous works presented 
- Professor Hornemann of Copenhagen, Mr. Chevalier of 
shtened paris, Professor C.A. Agardh of Liind, the Société de Géo- 
ccess of ie, the Editors of the Flora Medica, Josep Houl- 
wo, Esq., F.L.S., Dr. John Richard Farre, Professor 
himself § Bertoloni, Mr. Finchann, Baron William Humboldt, Dr. 
res and Wiliam Allmann, Mr. Frederick Otto, Mr. Boucher of 
of light Abbeville, Dr. John Stevenson, Dr. Joseph Cope, Dr. 
ing the james Woodford, Mr. Chereau, &c. &c. 
1 — itis Mr. Aiton also exhibited a numerous collection of 
Hed are medicinal plarts from the Royal Gardens of Kew ; 
f he, monst them were Melaleuca Cajuputi, Canilla Alba, 
; ene Anacardium Occidentale, Guiacum Officinale, Vanilla 
acy Pm Aeomatica, Laurus, Camphora, &c. 

His Excellency General Count Bjorustjerna, Swedish 
untable i Minister, his Excellency Count de Liidolf, Neapolitan 
Jovern- Minister, and his Excellency Baron de Otto, Bavarian 
ngerous Minister, were respectively admitted Foreign Members 
lerance ofthe Society by the President. 
an con. @ John Smirnove, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., Secretary to the 
d arrays Russian Embassy, and Joseph Sigmond, Esq., were ad- 
-fferves. fy itted Fellows by the President, 
he lusty His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
‘han the  Ctancellor, his Grace the Duke of Bedford, the Right 

of the Honourable Sir George Murray, G.C.B., G.C.H., &c., 
‘oO Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Right Hon. 
~ Vet Be Farl of Hardwicke, K.G., F.R.S., the Right Hon. 
W. F. Vesey Fitzgerald, F.R.S., the Right Hon. 
5, or the H Charles Arbuthnot, M.P,, and the Right Hon. Sir Gore 
the ex- Mi Quseley, Bart., F.R.S., G.C.H., &c., were respectively 
sternly. ~ and immediately elected Fellows of the 
ne wag, Bi Soety. i 
le, ma- fg letters were read from his Excellency the Viscount 
appears deltabayana, returning the page on which the Emperor 
he femi- ofBrazils had inscribed his name, and expressive of 
the few the deep interest his Majesty was pleased to take in 
the objects of the Institution ; from Count Mandelsioh 
Cracy OB snouncing that the collection of plants, which his 
onal RB iajesty the King of Wiirtemberg had ordered to be 
& WOTSE Hf made for the Society, was now nearly ready ; and from 
cecution his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
» as if its Mf Mating that he had directed the Professor of Botany, of 
the principal hospital in Florence, to collect the officinal 
E. O, pantsindigenous to Tuscany for the Society. 

Certificates were read, recommending twenty-eight 
NDON, @ftttlemen as deserving the honour of being elected Fel- 
. o amongst me eo ei R. W. Hay, Esq., F.R.S., 

this So- j/0tn Capel, Esq., M.P., Major-General Hardwicke, 
h of No- @PRS., B. B. Cabbell, Esq., Sir Fred. T. Baker, Bart., 
st, Picca- BPRS.,Sir Arthur B. Faulkner, M.D., W.'T. Chambers, 
..C.7.S,, Gilliam Beatty, M.D., &c., &e. 
d, Presi-@ The direetor (Mr. Frost) then delivered his annual 
mation, in which he recapitulated the various events 
ness, Dr. "hich had taken place during the past year, dwelt on 
‘formerly §euseful results which would follow the active exer- 
York, the i's of every member, and hoped that they would 
appendal "tinue them to thé utmost of their power. He 
t Patron, §%#ed, that the Council had, in consequence of observ - 
f the So [the beneficial results of such a proceeding in the 
quest, the I Asiatic Society, appointed a Commitice of Cor- 
; invested FSpondence, of which the Earl Stanhope was Chair- 
tan, to consist of fifteen Fellows of the Society. 
been read #'% COngratulated the meeting on the numerous aud 
presents, MM highly respectable attendance that evening, and 
Society: Feaeude by reading an interesting communication 
e Alps ¢f me Sir Anthony Carlisle, President of the Royal 
a lege of Surgeons, wherein the author dwelt on the 
ijosty the FP benefits which would result to medicine by a 
F Kast In- Be general use of vegetable remedies. 
ompany’s i twas moved by Earl Stanhope, seconded by Lieut. 
field, and #athew Curling Friend, R.N., F.R.S., and resolved 
dia Com- imously, that the oration which they had just 








should be printed for the use of the members. 








presented Te President announced that communications for 
and other iety’s annual gold and silver medals, must be 
terogamic itted to the Council, on or before the first day 





Vannary, 1829, 








The Meeting then adjourned over to Tuesday, the 
11th day of November. 

Amongst the members and visitors present at the 
Meeting, were, Baron Ralamb, Count de la Garde, 
Dr. Rougull, Dr. Hancock, Dr. Dunlop, Dr. Sigmond, 
Mr. T. Berry, Dr. Hewett, Dr. Power, Mr. Edward 
Huggins of Nevis, Mr. Field, Mr. Ridout, Mr. H. 
Williams, Dr. Thomas Horsfield, Mr. L. Wheeler, 
Dr. Armstrong, Dr. James, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Pat- 
terson, Mr. Soss, Mr. Storner, Mr. Crowgry, &c. &c. 





THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


To the Editor of the Athenzum. 

Sir,—The article in ‘ The Athenzum’ entitled ‘The 
London University and King’s College,’ appears to me 
to be written with temper, clearness, and in a good 
spirit; but it strikes me as fundamentally deficient in 
this, that it fails throughout fo enforce not only the 
higher importance of religious knowledge over all other 
kinds of knowledge, but the truth, that without it the 
rest is absolutely worthless. Knowledge can only be 
valuable in proportion as it tends to the advancement 
of the glory of Him who has given man the faculty of 
acquiring it. And I think no truth ought to be en- 
forced in plainer and broader terms than that the most 
scientific man, living without religious knowledge to 
guide him in the use of his acquirements, possesses 
nothing that is worth having. I urge that it onght to 
be plainly and unequivocally stated, because it is im- 
possible not to be aware of the tendency of scientific 
minds to disregard it, or to be deaf to the cry we hear 
in the street, that knowledge and science are every 
thing. 

I think, then, that no institution professing to give a 
complete education, and wholly omitting the study of 
revealed religion, and all instruction connected with it, 
cannot be considered as otherwise than grossly defec- 
tive. I know not how the blessing of the Almighty 
can be invoked on a work which practically says to the 
young, ‘ Pick up your religion where you can; learn 
it from your parents, or when you go to church ; but, 
as to making it a matter of study, so that you nay be 
historically grounded in the course of God's dealing 
with his creatures,—that you may understand the 
necessity of a divine revelation,—that you may be con- 
vinced of its truth,—that you may be able to trace the 
connection between the prophecies and their accom- 
plishiment,—that you may, in short, be able to com- 
prehend the height, the length, and breadth, of the 
Christian dispensation, so as to feel that attachment to 
it which springs from conscientious conviction, to be 
invested with that sure ground of defence which shall 
enable you hereafter to resist the scoffer and the infidel, 
—these things we teach not here, universal as is our 
instruction.’ 

That the question was wholly free from difliculty to 
the minds of those who first contemplated a London 
University, 1 am far from doubting ; but I say, that in 
seeking to obviate the difficulty, they have thrown the 
principle itself overboard. The proclaiming to the 
world that, in any system of general education, it was 
not necessary that religious instruction should form a 
part, was the severest blow that could be aimed at the 
interests of religion itself; and all men who valued 
those interests were, I think, concerned in resisting it. 
What the eifects of such a proceeding half a century 
hence might be, no one can presume to prophesy ; but 
an intelligent observer, after lately residing for three 
months in a French family in Paris, writes, * 1 can ac- 
count for the utter religious indifference which prevails 
among well-informed newsmen in no way so cfiectually 
as this, that ia France religious instruction forms no 
partof general education.’ To what extent, in future 
ages, the same remark might appiy to England, if 
smaller establishments, taking example from the Lon- 
don University, were to banish religious instruction 
from their course of education, so that the prevailing 
custom of the country were to exclude it, no one can 
venture to predict. 

I repeat, therefore, that in the paper which I have 
referred to, all this appears to me too lightly passed 
over, and the matter treated as if the omission con- 
cerned only some branch of science, about the inculca- 
tion of which difficulties had arisen. 

I have said that the question was not free ftom diffi- 
culty. What then was the course to be followed ? 
Surely, to preserve the principle and reduce the diffi- 
culty within the smallest practicable limits, so as to 
affect the smallest number of persons. 

Has not this been honestly done in the case of the 
King’s College? In the first place, it provides for all 








those of the Established Church. In doing so, to what 
extent does it exclude the conscientious Dissenter ? 

I must begin with assuming that the Dissenter takes 
the same view that I do of the paramount impor- 
tance of religious instruction. Two days after the 
meeting for establishing the King’s College was 
formed, 1 was in company with a leading member 
of the body of Quakers, who said, ‘I rejoice to see 
that this meeting has been held—the principle of se- 
parating religious instruction from the general instruc- 
tion of youth is full of danger, and Christians of every 
denomination are interested in opposing it.’ Assuming, 
then, that we are agreed on this point, ] would ask what 
practical difficulty the Dissenter will experience in the 
King’s College? I will take two considerable classes 
as to numbers, the Indepen ents and the Methodists. {n 
all leading points of doctrine, they agree with the 
Church ; but they refuse to subscribe to Tests and to 
Articles, and they differ from the Church in church 
government. Now, their children will be put to no 
Test, will subscribe no Articles ; they will be instructed 
in those doctrines of Christianity which their parents 
profess in common with the Established Church, and 
in that knowledge of the Scriptures which all must de- 
sire to acquire. The only point on which, by possibi- 
lity, any violence can be done to the feelings of the pa- 
rents will be in requiring their children to attend the 
service of the Church on Sundays; but I would ask 
any Independent Dissenter what harm his child can get 
by attending the Church service for a few years of bis 
life? He is there taught to pray for the same things, 
to profess the same faith, that his father does in the 
chapel which he attends ; but in a different, or rather in 
a defined form of words. He is not called upon to con- 
demn or abjure any other form of worship, nor in any 
manner disqualified, when he returns to his father’s 
house, for resuming the mode of worship to which he 
has been there accustomed. 

But, if the Independent Dissenter docs see difficulties 
in the way which he cannot conscientiously overcome, 
{ would say, ‘If your body is sufficiently numerous, 
erect your own University, and there teach your own 
religious system in connection with the other objects of 
a University ; if you are not numerous and powerful 
enough in resources todo this, you must continue to avail 
yourself of the best means ofedi.cation within your reach ; 
but never desert the principle which both you and the 
Churchman are equally called upon to maintain,—that 
no education can be compleie from which religious 
instruction is excluded, This would be to do infinitely 
greater violence to your conscience than can possibly 
be inflicted upon it by suffering your child to attend 
King’s College.’ 

What I have urged as applicable to the Independent 
and the Methodist, will be, more or less so, to other 
denominations of Christians, in proportion as there is 
between them and the Establishment a concurrence on 
the leading doctrines of Christianity. 

As to what is said about the London University in- 
culcating religious principles and feelings, though not 
in any specific form, there can be no duubt of the de- 
sirableness of inculcating such feelings in every attainable 
way ; but, as a practical man, [should not rely on the 
communication of any thing short of specific and de- 
finite instruction. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
E. 

[We shall take an early opportunity of explaining 
some passages in the article upon the Universities, 
which our Correspondent, probably from some con- 
fusion in our expressions, appears to have mis- 
understood.—Ed. } 








Gibbon’s House at Lausanne.—We were ‘shown the 
decayed summer-house where he finished bis history, 
and the old acacias ou the terrace, from which he saw 
Mont Blanc, after having written the last sentence. 
There is something grand and even touching in the 
regret which he expresses at the completion of his task. 
It was conceived amid the ruins of the Capitol. The 
sudden departure of his cherished and accustomed toil 
must bave left him, like the death of a dear friend, sad 
and solitary. My companion [[Byron] gathered some 
acacia leaves to preserve in remembrance of him. I re- 
frained from doing so, fearing to outrage the greater 
ad more sacred name of Rousseau ; the contemplation 
of whose imperishable creations had left no vacaocy in 
my heart for mortal things, Gibbon had a cold and 
unimpassioned spirit. 1 never felt more inclination to 


rail at the prejudices which cling to such a thing, than 
now that Julie and Clarens, Lausanne and the Roman 
Empire, compelled me to a contrast between Rousseau 
and Gibbon. Siclley's Letters from Switserland. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. duced to a kind of nothing, and am less than the least 10.—ANTHROPOLOGY. 
a of the works of Omnipotence.”’ It so happened, that Antipathies—Uladislaus, King of Poland, ran away tiful } 
‘ How charming os ete: an oyster, which lay in the neighbourhood, chanced to | at the sight of apples ; Henry III., of France, could mo unce 
Wal grates oc pa ag . os — = gape and swallow it in the midst of her humble soli- | endure a cat ; the celebrated Scaliger was thrown i of its ¥ 
tibes Comus. loquy.’ The drop, says the fable, lay a great while | convulsions at the sight of cresses ; Erasmus could dis rent ca 
hardening in the shell, till, by degrees, it was ripened | taste fish without falling into a fever ; an Englishmay tions Ss 
I—ANIMATED NATURE. into a pearl; which, falling into the hands of a diver, | (name unknown) is said to have died from reading the sre only 
* And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the | after a long series of adventures, is at present that fa- fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 3 Cardinal Henry de Cap. a botto! 
pe ee age _— cae acne eee. over | mous pearl which is fixed on the top of the Persian | donne swooned at the smell of a rae Be a Brahe, the cat 
: in ; diadem. celebrated Danish astronomer, trembled at the sight, gas 
1.—ANiIMAL MECHANICS. 6.—IcHTHYOLOGY. hare or a fox ; Cardan, the famous philosopher, colin ‘om - 
The Proboscis of the Elephant.—Theelephanthaslarget | Swimming of Fish.—It is hamourously said, by that | bear eggs; the poet Ariosto abhorred baths ; Crasgy, fy 192: L 
nasal organs than any other animal, the probosvis | facetious gourmand, M. Grimod de la Reynier, that | had an insuperable dislike to bread ; Cesar de Lasealk Loch 
= — — a se Spon a nostrils, ho fish should swim three times :—once in water, till pro- | could not endure the sound of cymbals. a 
ning its whole length, and terminating im very large | perly boiled ; once in sauce, for, as the proverb has it, —NON-AN N: 
cells in the head and face. Cuvier, however, thinks | it ig the sauce which passes the fish ; ped once it wine, ™ oe AN parsanestn ee 
that the lower part of the cavity does not possess the | for, in the same sense as brandy is Latin for goose, is he aaalae somad pte Ry) siti The J 
sense of smell, but ts intended merely to pump UP | wine Greek for fish.— A/manach des Gourmands, tom. I. The common sun—the air—the skies— of Swab 
the water it uses in drinking. It is not clear, indeed, | In the county town of Pechleshire, in Scotland, a To him are opening Paradise.” Gray, | trict, W 
ove aggre —— bpd En i | mag-or eq different version of the triple swimming of fish is 1.—VeceTaBLe MEcuanics. . 
pe ae Res is Qew z. nal ofthe roof of the uae established, viz., that they shall swim in three separate Fibrous and Bulbous Roots —When plants with fibroy _— 
q Pet : 3 3. | bottles of wine ; or, what is more popular, three sepa- hated 3 tein situati Slew into 
The trunk of the elephant is capable of being moved in Parad Me <4 is strictly | TOOtS are placed in certain situations, they are apt t 7 
ceca d h sat of it, just above | Tt bowls of whiskey toddy ; and the custom is strictly change their fibrous structure for a bulbous one, in the , 
any direction ; and at the very eof he ' ogg f 1 | Observed at convivial parties in Peebles, in honour of | same way as the leaves of the water crowfoot (Ranm and hill 
tine oaaen oy indoéd, 'saeveriog all the sinphens of their municipal insignia of three fishes. culus aquatilis) has scolloped leaves above, and minute aed | 
one: a with the rest of the extremity of the trunk, 7.—OPHIOLOGY, winged leaves below, water. The change from fibro through 
it is capable of assuming different forms, and, conse- Sowing of Ruasted Snakes.—Take some snakes, of to bulbous roots, and the contrary, is markedly exem I Qrosovs 
quently, of being adapted to the mimutest objects. By | whatever kind you want, roast them and cut them into | plified in some of the grasses, particularly in Timothy. ff 19 be co 
means of this, the elephant can take a pin from the | small pieccs, and sow those pieces in an aleaginous | grass (Phleum) and Fox-tail grass (Alopecurus.) Be- ff snd the 
ground, untie the knots of a rope, unlock a door, and soil ; then, from day to day, sprinkle them lightly with fore this chan; of form was discovered, botanists fre. alleys : 
even write with a pen. water from a watering-pot, taking care that the piece | quently described the same grass under different names, sallens 0 
2.—ZoornyToLocy. - ground pg to ~ oneing mn - in eight | —a a poor eae = ~~ to Alope- 
re .: : na). | days you will see the earth strewed with little worms, | curus geniculatus an eum pratense. Seers seems to 
wee rum ueoadt toe “r a ang b Socom A which, being nourished with milk mixed with the water, | have been the first to discover, that transplanting into a 
Seok ‘ten taaiien 06 be Mile oe the hour-haad of a | Will gradually increase in size till they take the form of | # light, rich soil, tends to change the bulbous into th des be 
Fock. and, of course, is imperceptible to the eye. perfect serpents. This I learned from the carcase of a | fibrous structure. 4 
After it has swallowed a small shell-fish, it voids the | S¢Tpent which I found in the country. It was covered 2,—MINERALOGY, oa : 
shell, by turning itself inside out; but, if the shell be | With worms, some small, others larger, and others | Coal known to the Romans.—We are informed by Ml arova 
too large and unwieldy to be managed in this way, it | #23" that had evidently taken the form of serpents. | Whittaker in his ‘ History of Craven,’ that pieces of Il inches | 
has the surprising faculty of splitting asunder at the What renders it still more marvellous is, that among | coal, with a quantity of slack, were dug up un ll ofthe fc 
base, to afford the shell a passage ; or rather, the mus- | ‘hese little snakes, and mixed as it were with them, | der the Roman way to Ritchester ; and in Yorksbiver, Mi iat it 
cular contraction of the mouth and upper parts of the | ‘here were ccrtain flies which 1 should take to be en- | particularly at North Brierly, several large heaps ofl twenty 
zoophyte, forces the shell through the soft yielding gendered in that substance which constituted the ali- | cinders have been found, which he supposes to ha tdge. 
substance of the lower portion. ment of the snake ! !!—Hircher, Mundus Subterraneus. | heen deposited there by the Romans, because a num 
3.—HERPETOLOGY. 8.—ORNITHOLOGY. Drydt 


Lhe Worm of Corruption.—When the remains of the 
the patriot Hampden were disinterred in July last, the 
skull was in some places perfectly bare, whilst in others 
the skin remained nearly entire ; and upon it were dis- 
covered a number of maggots and small red worms, 
feeding with great activity. This was the only spot 
where any symptoms of life were apparent, as if the 
brain contained a vital principle within it which engen- 
dered the means of its own destruction. A correspon- 
dent in ‘ The Magazine of Natural History,’ asks what 
sort of worms these were, what their scientific names, 
and the metamorphosis they undergo. To these ques- 
tions it would be impossible for the most skilful natu- 
ralist to give any satisfactory reply, without a scientific 
description, or an actual inspection of the worms. 

4.—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Irish Gnats—— The Irish,’ says the poet Spenser, 
* goe all naked except a mantle, which is a fit house 
for an outlaw—a meet bed for a rebel—and an apt 
cloak for a thiefe. It coucheth him strongly against 
the gnats, which, in that country, doe more annoy the 
naked rebels, and doe more sharply wound them, then 
all their enemies’ swords and speares, which can sel- 
dom come nigh them.’—Spencer’s View of Ireland. 

The Light of the Glow-Worm.—A correspondent in 
‘The Magazine of Natural History,’ remarked, near 
Richmond, a glow-worm, which had been wounded, 
become much more luminous than before ; and, as it 
crept along, it marked its track with a train of light 
still more vivid. It moved in a circular direction, and 
formed a ring of light about a foot in diameter, and 
nearly complete, though its continuity was interrupted 
in two or three places, and at the beginning of the 
track the light became gradually fainter. 

The Locust—In Persia and Arabia, the locust is 
used as food, a number of the insects being fried till 
their legs and wings fall off, and in this state they are 
sold in the markets, and eaten with milk and dates, or 
seasoned with salt and spices.— Forbes's Oriental Mem. 
i. 46. 

5.—ConcHoLocy. 

Fabulous Formation of Peurls.—‘ A drop of water fell 
out of a cloud into the sea, and finding itself lost in 
such an ,immensity of fluid matter, broke out into the 
following: reflection :—‘ Alas what an insignificant 
creaturé ‘am I in this prodigious ocean of waters ; my 
existence is of no concern to the universe! I am re- 


Eagle Owl of America—The Eagle Owl in the 
northern parts of America, makes during the night a 
most hideous noise in woods, not unlike the hallooing 
of aman; so that passengers beguiled by it often lose 
their way. As the superstitious do in Europe, the 
American Indians bold it to be a bird of ill omen, ard 
are offended at any one who mimics its hooting. 

Dreams of Birds——The following lines allude to a 
very curious circumstance respecting birds, which, 
however, it would not be easy cither to prove or dis- 
prove by facts : 

* All things are hushed as Nature’s self lay dead, 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
And sleeping flowers beneath the night-dews sweat.’ 
Dryden, Cong. of Mexico. 
9.—MAZoLoGy. 


Lion-Tigers.—lIn the travelling menagerie, known as 
Atkins’s, are two fine healthy-looking animals par- 
taking of the external appearance of both the lion and 
the tiger, and being, in fact, mules produced in the 
collection between a male lion and a female tiger, 
which at the preseut moment occupy the same den, and 
live together in the greatest harmony. The animals in 
question were produced at Edinburgh on the 31st Dec., 
1827, and, as we are informed, his Majesty, to whom 
they were afterwards presented, gave them the appro- 
priate name of lion-tigers. It struck us that the form of 
the head was more like that of the male parent, though 
very indistinct markings, and almost uniform colour of 
the far in the upper portion of the body, may have 
partly induced us to think so. On the limbs are stripes 
similar to those of the tiger ; but, the ground colour 
being the pale tawny, or mouse-brown of the Jion, the 
black, which is also faint, does not show so strongly as 
in the tiger. The parent animals are remarkably tame 
and docile, allowing their keeper to go into the den and 
play with them, as if they were a pair of domestic cats. 
Amongst other things, he makes them sit down on their 
haunches, one on each side of him, while he places 
himself so that his face almost touches their cheeks. He 
then makes them spring repeatedly through a hoop 
which he holds up for the purpose; the keeper also per- 
forms a rather hazardous feat, of putting his head into 
the lion’s mouth, taking care first to bring him into 
good-humour by patting and caressing him. To us, 
indeed, it appeared a less dangerous. feat than it wauld 





have been to place the hand in the same situation, 











Wallis, also, in his ‘ History of Northumberland; 
(vol. ii. p. 119,) says, that in digging up some 

Roman walled city Magna, or Caérvorran, in 176}, 
coal cinders, some very large, were turned up. Pen- 
nant, again, tells us, that a flint-axe was found stuck 
in certain exposed veins of coal at Craig-y-Pare, ‘it 


ber of Roman coins werefound in the same fa 


















Monmouthshire. Fae 
3—GEOoLoGY. 

Alpine Debucle—The celebrated Saussure imagined . 
that, in some former age, a much more tremendow ’ 
torrent, or Debucle, as he calls it, than any in modem l 
times, occurred ; and, by the grand rush of its waters, Dryd 
transported from the Alps the great blocks of granite, ‘A 
&ce., now found so abundantly scattered over the lime- An 
stone country around Geneva. He mentions one Fol 
striking instance, which occurred so late as July, 1751, AY 
after a winter remarkable for an unusual fall of snow, a 
when a great part of a mountain, having three lakes at We d 






its summit, gave way, and fell with a tremendouw 
crash at Servaz, near the valley of Chamouni. “Th 
massesiof rocks which were then hurled down, amounted, 
collectively, to three millions of cubic feet.—Converse- 
tions on Geology. 

4.—ORroLOGyY. 

The Highest American Mountain.—We have det 
hitherto taught to believe that Chimborazo is * th 
highest peak of the great mountain chain of the Cor- 
dilleras, in South America ; but from some reest 
measurements of Mr. Pentland, a gentlenian attaebed 
to the English diplomacy, in Bolivia or Upper Pett 
we learn that not fewer than two other peaks claints 
pre-eminence over Chimborazo, and much more over 
Cotopaxi and Pichincha. These mountain peaks aft 
named Loraté and Illimani. The first (Loraté), is 
situated in south latitude 12° 20’ near a village of the 
same name, and rises to the height of 25,400 feet; the 
second (Illimani), is situated in south Jatitude 16°35; 
in the vicinity of the lake Fiticaca, and not far from 
the town of Arequipu, its height isstated to be 243% 
feet.’ The highest known mountains on the Globe, 
therefore, will now stand thus : 
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5.—LIMNEOLOGY. 


Remarkable Agitations of Derwentwater.—The beau- 
tifal lake of Derwentwater, in Cumberland, is subject 
st uncertain periods to a very extraordinary agitation 
of its waters, when there is no wind nor other appa- 
rent cause to which it might be traced. These agita- 

sometimes affect the whole lake, and at others 
gre only exhibited in parts of it. The peasants call it 
bottom wind. Parkinson in his ‘ Organic Remains,’ 
(vol. i. p-211,) ascribes the phenomenon to the escape of 
from extensive beds of vegetable matter at the bot- 
tom of the lake, undergoing the bituminous fermenta- 
tion. We remember that among the singularities of 
h Lomond, in Scotland, ‘ waves without wind’ are 
ticularly mentioned ; probably from a simllar phe- 
pomenon occurring there. 
6.—PoTAMOLocy. 

The Danube-—The Danube rises in the mountains 
of Swabia, and forms or rather runs through the dis- 
trict, which is a large and circular valley, whence it 

by a narrow rocky opening into Bavaria. In 
Bavaria, it passes through many small circular valleys 
jsto Lower Austria, which is itself also a circular 
, out of which it makes its way through rocks 
god hills, near Presburgh, and falls into Hungary,— 
one of the most extensive circular valleys in Europe. 
At the lower extremity of Hungary, it again passes 
through a narrow rocky channel into Wallachia, at 
Orosova. We may even suppose this chain of valleys 
tobe continued in the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Mediterranean. It is supposed that the circular 
above mentioned were formerly lakes. —Conver- 
sations on Geology. 
7.—HypDrRoLocy. 

Effects of a Wave at Ramsgate——During a storm 
which occurred at Ramsgate, October 14, 1822, a 
ware broke upon the pier with tremendous violence, 
rising above.it to the height of fourteen feet, and, in 
falling on the pavement, raised a thirty-six pounder 
arronade with its carriage over a stone-ledge several 
inches high, and swept it into the sea. Some idea 
of the force of the water may be inferred from the fact, 
that it would have required the united strength of 
twenty men to have pitched the carronade over the 


8.—Bortany. 

Dryden and Addison no Botanists Addison, who 
was probably unacquainted with the flowery described 
iy Virgil, represents the Italian Aster [Aster Amellus] 
wapurple bush, with yellow flowers, instead of tell- 
ing us that the flower had a yellow disk and purple 


‘ Aureus Ipse ; sed in foliis, quz plurima circum, 
Funduntur, viola sublucet purpura nigre.’ 
Virgil, Georg. 4. 
* The flower itself is of a golden hue, 
The leaves inclining to a darker blue ; 
The leaves shoot thick about the root and grow 
Into a bush, and shade the turf below.’—Addison. 
Dryden falls into the same error : 
‘ A flower there is that grows in meadow ground, 
Amellus called, and easy to be found ; 
For from one root the rising stem bestows 
A wood of leaves and violet purple boughs. 
The flower itself is glorious to behold, 
And shines on altars like refulgent gold.’ 


We doubt whether the plant could very easily be 


The found by this description, or any plant that should 


correspond with it.—Miss Aent, in Mag. Nat. Hist. 
9.—OPvics. 

Light and Darkness.—If all bodies were transparent, 
sothatlight were never stopped in its course, light would 
tothe perceived by us, nor apprehended to exist any 
more than the corpuscles, to the impulse of which 
M. Le Saya, of Geneva, ascribes the cause of gravity. 
Without ‘the intervention of darkness, indeed, we 
night. be induced, by reasoning, to believe, that there 


Pett, §¥s something necessary to vision besides the eye and 


... 19,68 
,oe 18,867 


lke object ; but we should have no proof of its exist- 
nce from immediate perception, any more than we 
ww have of the cause of gravitation. 
10.—AsTRONOMY. 
Creation of the Moon.—The African Indians believe, 
atevery change of the moon the old onc is de- 
toyed and a new one created ; an opinion which Mr. 
thinks by no means wonderful, when there is 
minto consideration the very great usefulness of 
“¢moon to them in their nocturnal excursions.— 
Mungo Park’s Travels. 


IIl.—USEFUL ARTS. 
Every new discovery may be considered as a new species 
Manufacture, awakening moralindustry and sagacity, and 
ing, as it were, a new capital of mind.’ 
Edinburgh Review. 





1.—GARDENING. 

Management of Pots in Rooms.—At this season of 
the year it is indispensable for those who have nota 
| lp to remove their geraniums and other half- 

ardy plants, within doors. Upon shelves or stands 
they may be brought to live through the winter in a 
room, provided that they be placed close to the win- 
dows, light being as indispensable to all plants as water 
or air. Every two or three weeks also it will be of 
advantage to stir the earth in the pots; and for this 
purpose we have found a large two-pronged table fork 
to be the most convenient instrument, as it is not so 
apt as a knife to injure the roots. 

2.—MEDICINE. 

A newly-discovered Disease—Dr. Brown, of Glas- 
gow, has just published an admirable paper on what 
he calls the disorders of the spinal nerves, which, 
though not uncommon, particularly among females 
and persons of feeble conformation, seems to have 
been hitherto overlooked, unexplained, or confounded 
with rheumatism, &c. The disorder usually manifests 
itself by a sort of bruised, gnawing pain, or rather a 
relaxed weariedness, in some part of the chest, some- 
times over the stomach, and sometimes in one of the 
sides, &c. In such cases, the seat of the complaint 
may be traced to the spine, by passing a spunge dipped 
in hot water down the back, when the part affected will 
be found to be tender. Here Dr. Brown applies 
leeches, or a small blister, according to circumstances, 
and recommends being in a horizontal position. ‘This 
disorder is not uncommon among literary people.— 
Glasy. Med. Jour. 


VARIETIES. 





New Canal in Russia.—Russia possesses already 
several systems of navigation, which, offering to its 
native productions a prompt and commodious vent, are 
to this vast country an inexhaustible source of wealth, 
and the surest elements of prosperity. A new canal, 
called Kirilovskoi, cut between the river Chéksna, near 
Kirilov, a town of the government of Novgorod, and 
Vologda, for the purpose of establishing a direct com- 
munication between the port of Archangel and that of 
St. Petersburgh and the southern governments, was 
finished in the autumn of 1827, and opened for naviga- 
tion on the 8th of ‘June, (May 27th, O.S.) This new 
navigable way must necessarily, both from its indivi- 
dual importance, and its connection with the systems 
already established between the Caspian and Black 
Seas, exercise the most beueficial influence on industry 
and commerce, and create for Russia many important 
benefits, among which should be reckoned the means 
of procuring an easy and safe passage into the White 
and Baltic Seas for the produce of immense forests, 
which, but for the Canal Kirilov, would be felled in 
vain. The advantages of this canal, that is to say, the 
junction of the Chéksna and the Soukhona, (which 
empties itself into the northern Dwina,) did not escape 
the vast conceptions of Peter the First ; for this junction 
formed part of the general system of navigation which 
he had projected. This canal was completed in less 
than three years, in the course of which extensive 
marshes were drained, trenches cut in the forests, and 
numerous hydraulic machines constructed, and extended 
over the space of 145 versts. The barks arriving from 
Archangel at Vologda, can now go from this latter 
town, by the Soukhona, the Lake of Koubensk, and the 
new canal, towards the town of Kirilov, where they 
enter the Lake Sievers, and proceed from this lake by 
the first part of the canal into the Chéksna, (which 
flows into the Volga,) to follow afterwards the direc- 
tion of the Canals of Marie, (Mariinscoi Kanale.)— 
‘In what country,’—very justly asks the author of an 
article communicated to the ‘ Journal Frangais de 
Petersbourg,’ 1828, No. 71,—‘ can the interior com- 
munications ensure such valuable results as in Russia ? 
This vast country comprises all the climates of the 
temperate zove in the terrestrial globe ; and the abun- 
dant variety of its productions suffices not only for all 
the primary wants of society, but even for every caprice 
of luxury. How beneficial to unite so many diffe rent 
countries by a net-work of fluvial communications, 
which distribute in every part equally the wealth of the 
nation, its industry, and its civilisation. It is the only 
means by which a great state can strengthen the social 
links of its provinces, augment their mutual welfare, 
aud perpetuate their existence.’ 

Anecdote of Hume.—He once professed himself the 
admirer of a young, beautiful, and accomplished lady 
at Turin, who only laughed at his passion. One day 
he addressed her in the usual common-place strain, 
that he was ‘ abymé, anéanti.’ ‘Oh! pour anéanti,’ 
replied the lady, ‘c= n’est en effet qu’une operation 
trés naturelle de votre systeme.’ 





Antiquities —The Roman pavement on Lancing 
Down continues to engross much attention. A Mr. 
Medhurst had the good fortune to discover it on Good 
Friday last. The pavement was buried beneath what 
appeared to be a large tumulus. On removing the 
earth, a gallery, 40 feet square, was laid open, in the 
midst of which was a room, 16 feet square, the floor a 
tessellated pavement in excellent preservation. Among 
a quantity of ashes were found 25 pieces of Roman, 
Ancient Briton, and Saxon coin; and on one side of the 
edifice, 12 pieces of silver coin, no two pieces of which 
were alike, a considerable number of bracelets, rings, 
beads, styles, fabule, buckles, combs, and brooches, 
together with fragments of swords and arrows. There 
are also several graves containing broken pottery, 
rings, &c., that would seem to have been deposited with 
the dead. 

Jreland.—The last Number of ‘ The Quarterly Re- 
view” contains an article on the state of Ireland, attri- 
buted to Dr. Southey, and worthy, whoever be the 
writer, of serious attention. One of the most important 
suggestions in this paper is the precise measure so 
eloquently recommended by Mr. Sadler in his ‘ Ire- 
land, its Evils, and their Remedies.’ The reviewer re- 
commends the extension of the poor-laws to Ireland ; 
and says, ‘ Experience may teach us how to guard 
against their abuse ; they are benevolent, they are ne- 
cessary, they are just. Lay that impost in such a pro- 
portion upon the absentees as may in some degree 
compensate for their non-residence. Do they deserve 
to be spared? During the last great dearth, that 
afflicted Ireland in 1822, the absentees from a certain 
western county were solicited to assist the subscription 
raised by the resident gentry, landholders, and clergy. 
They drew annually from that county 83,000/., and the 
whole sum received from them in answer to the appli- 
cation, was 83/., not a farthing in the pound! Intro- 
duce the poor-laws, and the landholders, whether re- 
sident or absentee, will heartily co-operate in bettering 
the condition of the poor, and in removing any surplus 
population.’ 

Sazacity of the English Sailor —‘ The seamen,’ says 
Captain Hall, in his ‘ Voyage to Loo Choo, in 1816,’ 
‘ who were delighted with the Emperor’s liberality, and 
the prospect of a fresh meal, were greatly entertained 
with the oddity of the Chinese dress and manners, and 
paid them the most obsequious attention, escorting 
them round the deck Jike ladies, smoothing down their 
long tails, joking and talking with them, apparently 
unconscious, or if conscious, not caring, whether Jokn 
Cl.inaman, as they called him, understood them or not. 
It is Jack’s custom, wherever he goes, to call every 
one he encounters aboard, a mere outlandish-maun, for- 
getting that it is himself alone who is so. Should the 
people he meets with happen to understand a word or 
two of English, he is satisfied, and they are set down 
for sensible people; otherwise, be pities their ignorance, 
and laughs at the folly of their designating common 
things by names strange to his ears. I remember once 
overhearing the conversation of two of my sailors in 
the streets of Valparaiso, who had only been a few 
days in the country, One said to the other, ‘* What 
do you think of these people ?”—‘ Why,” replied his 
companion, with a look of thorough contempt, “ will 
you believe it—the infernal fools call a hat sombrero!"’ * 

University of London On Thursday, Professor 
Muhlenfels delivered his introductory lecture on the 
German and Northern Languages. At the commence- 
ment of his discourse, he adverted to the peculiarity of 
his situation, and stated, that, as a foreigner, he neces - 
sarily felt more embarrassment than his brother-pro- 
fessors had experienced. He took a brief but impressive 
view of his subject, and stated generally the plan of in- 
struction which he intended to pursue. Some of his 
illustrations were extremely novel and beautiful ; and 
he was frequently interrupted by the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of a respectable and numerous audience. We, 
who afe aware that the Professor has not resided in 
England much more than a twelvemonth, were parti- 
cularly gratified by the fluency and ease of his delivery. 

Purification of Water.—An excellent mode of sup- 
plying water has been adopted at Greenock, in 
Scotland. The water is brought from a considerable 
distance through a stone conduit, having various beds 
in which the water makes a deposit; it is then carried 
forward in a comparatively pure state, until it reaches 
he filters, where it undergoes a complete purification 
before it is served out to the public. 

The Jesuits —The French papers assert, that this 
holy fraternity (who can no longer maintain a footing 
in France) have received permission from the King of 
Spain to establish a college at St. Sebastian. Assuredly 
the protector and the protected are worthy of each 
other, 





THE \ ATHENEZUM. 
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MUTABILIBY. ;) 


I saw two children intertwine 
Their arms around each other, 
Like the young tendrils of a vine 
About its nearest brother; 

And ever and anon, 

As gaily they ran on, 

They looked into each other’s face, 
Anticipating an embrace. 


I saw those two when they were men,— 

l watched them meet one day ; 

eae touched each otber’s hands, and then— 
went on his own way. 

There did not seem a tie 

Of love, a bond or chain, 

To make them turn the lingering eye, 

Or grasp the hand again. 

This is a page in our life's book 

We all of us turn over— 

The web is rent, 

The hour-glass spefit 

And, oh, the ait oi we once forsook, 

How seldom we recover! 

Our days are brokey into parts, 

Aud every remnant bas a tale 

Of the ahandonment of; hearts, 

Would make our freshest hopes graw pale ; 

And, when we talk of Friendship, mutter, 

We know not what it is we utter. 

I weep not that our Jot is dark, 

I quail not that the mad winds bark 

About our heads, and miseries mark 

Their victories on our brews ;— 

But that the dynasty of Fate 

Doth make our words a-feather’s* eeight— 

Doth mock our pledges with derision; 

And force us into indecision, i 

And perjury of yows. 

I care not that our love may be 

Deep as the everlasting sea— 

But not the falling of a star, 

The darting of a sun-born beam, 

Compared with what our spirits‘are, 

And what unto onrsélyes we scem, 

Is tortured with a life so small, — 

So wretehedly ephemeral, 

As these our ‘plaintive. -like communions, 

The fellow-souls’ fraternal unions. R.M 





ERRATUM, 


In the article on‘ The Ruins of Babylon,’ in our last Num- 
ber, in col, 3, p. 839, for ‘ Akkerkoo,’ read ‘ Akkerkvof.’ 
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Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 
Highest temperature at noon, 53°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
The Sun and Seturn quartile on Monday, at 11h. a.m. 
‘The Moon and Saturn in conjunction on Thursday, at 10h. 
20m. A.M. 
The Moon in Apogeum on Friday. 
Mercury stationary on Sunday. 
geocentric long. on Sunday, at 11° 42’ in Aquarius. 
ditto ditto 21° 44’ in Scorpio. 
ditto ditto 10° 3’ in Ditto. 
Length of day on Sunday, 9 h. 32 min. Decreased, 7h. 2’ 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Saturday, 2’ 30’ plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, 9.99634 ease 


TO PRINTSELLERS IN TOWN AND Cou NTRY. 
Just published by 5. Gans, 22, Southampton-street, Strand, 

A SET of Prints on tinted Paper, relieved by 

white, in imitation of Chalk Drawings, executed with a 
gteat deal of spirit, and well adapted for the Scrap Book, or 
the Port Folio. 

"INDIGESTION, BILIOUS COMPLAINTS, &c. 
This day is published, price 1s. 

N ‘ACCOUNT of the Herb CHIRAYITA, 

. the Indian remedy for Indigestion, Bilious Affections, 
Platalence, for purifying the blood, &c. , with directions for its 
ue in the different varieties of Indigestions, particularly those 
arising from disordered or obstructed Liver, morbid irritability 
of the Stomach, abuse Of vinous or spirituous liquours ; with 
the tektimonies of Dr. Fleming, Dr. Johuson, Dr. Reece, Dr. 
Ainslie, &c. By Tuomus Baknn, Esq. 

Further exposure of Mr, John St. Jun Long's Empirical 
Practice iu Consumption, Cure of Asthm. *nd Rieumatism by 
the Lobilia Inflata, with other interesting Medical Intelligence, 
in #The GAZETTE of HEALYH” for November. 

a the Medical Hall, 170, Piccadilly ; and by all Book« 











NEIVERS1 TY OF LONDON. 
Octavo, sewed 


& Gach. 
The INT JTORY LECT! ES delipered im the Univer- 
sity of Lo: 
Rev. THOMAS Dare, A.M., Professor of English Language 
and Literature. 
Dr. Grant, Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoolozy. 
Dr. Conou.y, Professor of the Nature and Treatment of 


Diseases, 

DR. RDON "S$ INTRODUCTORY LECTURE on 

MEDICAL JURIS ENCE, will be published in a few days. 
Price 6d. with a Plate, 

A DESCRIPTION of the BUILDING ‘of the UNIVERSITY 
of LONDON, —_ a Report of the Council <r Proprietors, 
September 30, 1828) 

This day is published, price 4s. 6d., 

Being PARTIV. of Dart EY’S SCIENTIFIC. LID ARY ; the 
GEOMETRICAL COMPANION, to which the Elements of Ab- 
stract Geometry are Familiarised, Jus ed, and rendered 
Practically Usefal to the various purposes of Life. By Seeacs 
DaRLeT, A, B, 

recently Pu 


Also blished, 
DARLEY's: POPULAR GEOMETRY, 
s. O4., boards. 
ALGEBRA, 2n¢ edition, Price 4s. 6d. 


boards. 
TRIGONOMETRY, 
boards. 

Pripted for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, 30, Upper Gower-street; and Sold by 
James Duncan, $7, Paterntster-row ; Hessey, Figet- street ; and 
Hatchard and Sen, Piceadilly. 


HE ORIENTAL HERALD for Novenser, 

!- Obvnéicted “by J. S. BUCKINGHAM, contains, among 
other Articles, equally interesting to Oriental and General 
Readers ;—East India Monopoly; Export Trade to India— 
Ancient Characters: No. I. Sesostris—The late Sir Thomas 
Maitland, G.C.B., &c.—On a Boat at Sea: seen from the 
Needles Light-house—Journey from Constantinople to Vienna 
—The ‘ Forget Me Not” for 1829. ‘The Cormét’s Widow.’ By 
J. Bird, Esq.—* Marcus Cartius.’—‘ The Red Flag at the Fore.’ 
By the .‘ Old Sailor."—* The Houri; a Persian ‘Tale,’ By the 
late H. ‘Neele, Esq.—‘ Ranks of the Ganges." By Captrin 
Macnazhten-—-Voyage from Bushire to the Entrance of the 
Euphrates, in the Persian Gulf—On the Osigin and Descent of 
the Gacl—Stanzas—Practical View of the Liberty of the Press 
in India: No. 11.—Fame—Comparative Happiness of the 
Sexes:’ No. U.—Sonnet: To a Débutante—King’s and Com. 
pany’s Officers in India—The ‘ Friendship'’s Offering’ for 1829 
—‘ Glen-Lynden ; a ‘fale of Teviotdale.’ By 'T- Pringle, Esq.— 
‘The Brothers.’ By the Author of ‘The Subaltern.’—* On 
Leaving Scotland.” By W. Kennedy—‘ Tropical Sun-Set.’ By 
the Rev. Dr. Philip—‘ Harmony.’ ‘ By J. Bowring, Esq.—‘ The 
Parting.’ By L. Ritchic, Esq.— Zalim Khaw.” By J. b. Fraser, 
Esq. —* The First Kiss of Love.’ By J. St. John, Esq.— 
M. Klaproth’s Reply, to the Attack on Him in ‘ The Asiatic 


ond edition. Price 


price 3s. 6d., 








Journal. *— Adult Orphan wy Kittoor Prize-Money * 


— Life im india; or the E —The lodian 


‘Eip D 
of Bombay—Civil and Military tnfllligence--Birthe, Marriages, 
and Deaths—Shipping Intelligenge—Ganeral List of Passen- 
gers, &c. 

Printed for the Editor and Proprietor, and sold by W. Lewer, 
at the Office, No. 147, Strand, mear Somerset House. 


4 GENERAL SCHOOL DICTION ARY. 
This Day is yen price 4s. bound, 
DICTION: ARY FACTS and KNOW- 


LEDGE, illustrated with above 500 Engravings, ona plan 


entirely new. 
By the Rey. §. BARROW, 

Author of ‘ Questions on the Oldand New Testaments,’ &c. &c. 

This compendious Dictionary illustrates in a matter of fact 
and popular , the ing of above Twreive THou- 
sanp of the most important and useful Words in the English 
Language ; every Word affording a Lesson of information, and 
the whole being rendered highly attractive by neat and clear 
Engravings. 

Published by Poole and Edwards, Stationers’ Court ; 
sold by H. Phillips, Charing Cross ; and by all Booksellers. 

N. B.—To adapt this important Volame in a more practicable 
manner to the use of Schoals, it is provided with a series oj 
750 Questions, on the plan of the INTERROGATIVE SYSTEMS ; 
and these will rendef it one of the most instructive School 
Books ever published. The Questions may be had separately 
at One Shilling, sewed; or done up with the Dictionary, for 
those who desire it, at Five auiltings together. 








and 


SCHOOL BOOK FROM THE ° TR ANSACTIONS. OF TH THE 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

This Day # puidiahed, price 10s. 6d. bound, with numerous 
ravipgs, in one large volume, 12mo. 


E: ADINGS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

or a Display of the Wonders of Nature; for the use of 
Schools. Extracted exclusively from the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London ; and containing every Paper of Po- 
pular Interest and General Instruction, published by the Royal 
Society, from its commencement in 1665, to the present time. 
Dedicated to the Presideat, Council, and Fellows; and. to the 
Schoolmasters and Governesses of the United Kingdom. 

By the Rev. C. C. CLARKE, 
Author of ‘ ‘the Wonders of the World, and the Wonders of 
the Heavens.’ 

A volume of levitimate and high authority like the present, 
the writers of which are the first names in science and litera- 
ture in the two last centuries, cannot fai! to recommend itself 
as a superior apd aniversal School Look. Its sources are a 
guarantee that it contains nothing sparious or doubtful; and 
the Editor has made his selections with due regard to its pur- 
pose as a book of general education and popular instruction. 
Of course one of the ulterior objects of the Royal Society must 
have been the assembling of materials for the production of 
guch a volume; and Instructors of Youth will doubtless hail 
it as a treasury of important and necessary knowledge. 

‘ Printed for H, Phillips, Charing Cross; and seki by all 
booksellers. 
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MR. HORACE SMITH’S NEW one. Ba pna 
J lished, by Henay Cornurn, New B 

LLAH; a TALE of the HOLY < CITY. 

By the author of ‘Brambletye House,’ ‘ The Tor Hill; 
and ‘ Reuben Apsley.’ 4 vols. 

‘ From thee and thy innocent beauty first came 
The revealings that taught him true love to adore, 


To fee) the bright presence, and turn him with Shame 
From the idols he darkly had knelt to before.’ 





THE ANGLO-IRISH. A Novel. In 3 vols. post so. Sin ig 

LIFE in INDIA; or the ENGLISH at CALCUTTA. 3 Vols, 
post.Svo., 28s. 6d. 

SALATHIEL ; a Story of the Past, the Present, and the hy 
ture. ‘Second Edition, 3 vols., post 8vo. 

PELHAM ;° or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. | Second 
Edition, 3 vols., post Svo. ’ 

And in afew days will be published, 

TALES of the GREAT ST. BERNARD. 3 vols., post ayo, 
Contents: The Englishman’s Tale; the Wallachian’s Tale: 
the Italian’s Tale ; the Spaniard's Tale, the Carbonaro, &c, 

THE PROTESTANT ; a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary, 
By the Author of ‘ De Foix, ’ « The White Hoods.’ 3 vols., post 
8vo 

THE MAN OF TWO LIVES; a Narrative, written by Min? 
self. 2 vols., post 8vo., 18s. “¥y 


Justi ready for a! ~ wig o— queanee. New re 


OLLEKENS AND YS TIMES: Conipie! 
hending a Life of that celebrated Sculptor, and Me 
of Contemporary , from the time of Roubiliac, Hi 
and Reynolds, to that of. Fuseli, Flaxman, and Blake, By J 
Sartu, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
Museum. 2 b> agg 8vo., with a fine Portraie after a Dray 
by Jackson. r 

MEMOIRS ay the Jate EMPRESS JOSEPHINE; the 
of Navarre and Malmaison. 1 vol., post 8yo., 10s. 6d. 
French, 8s. * 

GODWIN’S HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH of ENG. 
LAND, volume the fourth ; being the conclusion of this i impor, 
tant work, 8vo , 16s. 

The DUKE of ROViGO’S MEMOIRS.; Volume the fourth 
and last, compyi the period of the Battle, of Waterlog, and. 
thé Fina! Exile of Napoleon. 8vo., 16s. Ditto, French, 143. 

Just completed, T. LANDSEER’S MONKEYANS; _ 
Containing 25 Humorous Plates, and neatly done tp in oth” 
boards; Printa, royal 4to., 24. 14s. Prowfs, imperial ito, : 
3i. 128. ; Or, before the letters, crown folio, 51. 6s. 
N ONKEYA NA; or, Men in Miniature: 
forming a Series of Twenty- five Plates, desi and 
etched by TuomAs LANDSEER. r ened 

London: ‘published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pal 

Mall ; and F. G. Moon, ‘Phreadneedle-street. 
Of whom may be had, 

Part the Sixth, just published, whith completes the W 
and for which early application is ested, as well al 
any Of the former Numbers té perfect des. 














‘whole boubd, 
NG. This 


* 
with one exception, of the Ene 
sh Ann is now published in a style of attractive 
superior to dhy former volume of the series, Its Embellish. 
ments and its Literature are -of first-rate excellence, and 
very beautiful Binding, first introduced last year, is con 
with such jmprovements in its durability and elegance. as to 
rival the most splendid Morocco. bil: 
*,* A very few Sets of the Engravings have been takena 
on large Paper; Incia Proofs, before the Letters, price 
ss — 6d.; India, after the Letters, 1/. 1s.; French Proofs, 


Published by Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


CUMBERLAND’S BRITISH THEATRE. i [ 
Just published, 


f teed Youthful Queen, price 6d.; The Pilot, 
6d. Brutus, 1s; The Heart of Mid Lothian, 6d.; Vi. 
inius, ls; The Lance rs; The Serf, 1s.; Giovanni in London, 
id. ; Merchant’ s Wedding, ls.; Weathercock, 6d.; Speed 
Plough, ls.; Monsieur Topson, 6d.; School of Reform, Mei 
Artaxerxes, 6d; A Cure for the Heart Ache, Is. 
RIENZI; a Tragedy by Miss Mitford, Third Edition, oa 
CUMBERLAND’ S BRITISH THEATRE, 20 vols. boards, 44a 
In a few days, THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER ; ; by J. R. 
Clarke, Esq. 
London : Printed for John Cumberiand, 19, Ludgate-hill. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL SCHOOL pee 
This Day is published, price 5s, 

RETIRED GOVERNESS i EG GACY to 
pa the Young Ladies of an extensive Establishment neat 
London, which she conducted for above Forty Years : 
of every branch of Knowledge, and of all accomplish 
and personal acquirements essential to the finished education 
of a Female: ina series of Letters, of lengths adapted to C 
Lessons in Schools ; aud the Work is now provided with Fo 
Hundred Questions on its instructive contents, to aid # 
studies of Young Ladies, which may be had separately, arn. s 
Pence, or bound with the book. ' 

Published by Poole and Edwards, Stationers’ Court 5 
sold by H. Phillips, Charing-cross; and by al! booksellers.” 

Also just pu blished, the following very saperior and ori 
Books for Schools 

1. ADATR’S LITTLE SPELLING BOOK, on a plan ep’ 
new, 1s. 

2. POPULAR LESSONS, with 60 Engravines, 15. Wa 

3. ae SCRIPTURE LESSONS, with 60 Eng 


ings, 

4. ADAIR’S GRAMMATICAL ABC; being the 
English Grammar ever published, 1s. 

5. BOSSUET’S LITTLE LATIN GRAMMAR; being a Se 
oe to the Latin Word and Phrase Book, and the first of 

oks, 1s. 


6. HAMILTON'S ELEMENTS of GYMNASTICS and alm 
LISTHENICS, with 44 Engravines, 5s. 


London: Printed and Published every Wednesday mor 
by: Wittram Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, 
Somerset House, 














